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“MAKE YOUR LIBRARY ATTRACTIVE!” 


Last spring the book collection of the Columbus Public Library, in 
a city of some 2500 people, was carefully examined from the viewpoint 
of its usefulness in an active public institution supported by public 
funds, and as a result a considerable number of books were removed 
from the shelves for discard or preservation elsewhere. The work was 
done under the direction of the librarian and with the cooperation of 
the library board. Miss Reely, of the Commission staff, who advised 
in the whole process, described the undertaking in the June Bulletin. 

We have received an article from Miss Lutie Stearns, setting forth 
what she terms “the other side of the question,” which we are publish- 
ing in this issue at her request. In effect, Miss Stearns advocates the 
discarding of no books other than the physically outworn, and the re- 
tention in even the small crowded public library of material which is 
not used but which may have an occasional reference or other value. 

We are of course glad to give space in the Wisconsin Bulletin to this 
statement of Miss Stearns’ point of view. We are convinced, however, 
that Miss Stearns is mistaken in her position, both from the viewpoint 
of the small library as an active, usable and used institution, and from 
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a consideration of the valid use of public funds in such a library. We 
reiterate, however, our advocacy of careful consideration of local needs 
and responsibilities in such a process of “weeding,” recognition of the 
library’s physical and financial situation, knowledge of the availability 
of discarded material, if sometime needed, from a larger library collec- 
tion with little delay, and the other principles set forth by Miss Reely as 
guiding in the particular process she described. We append Miss 
Reely’s summary of these principles in answer to Miss Stearns’ article. 
The original article with its more detailed description of the weeding 
process should of course be considered along with what is printed here. 

We are moved to comment, however, upon Miss Stearns’ two con- 
crete suggestions in support of her position. The first step, she states, 
should be the concern of the librarians (and the library boards) to see 
that there is plenty of room allowed for growth when library buildings 
are erected. We say heartily, Amen! But we are concerned here with 
small places, and the elasticity of buildings erected often many years 
ago is not great. The two instances pointed out by Miss Stearns are 
both in much larger places, and in both cases the funds came from pri- 
vate sources. In the small place, even if funds for building expansion 
are available, there are questions of maintenance costs which demand 
consideration, as Miss Reely points out. Use of opportunities for 
growth must be along lines of equipment to render a useful public 
service. 

Miss Stearns’ second suggestion is concerned with the spread of 
public knowledge of the usefulness of the library, and the building of a 
book collection, through knowledge of the community, for which there 
will be demand. “The librarians should get out among the people and 
advertise their wares.” Again we say, Amen! But no amount of ad- 
vertising will sell the unsaleable. Legitimate advertising is based on a 
knowledge of public needs, and connotes readiness to supply a larger 
demand for the books to meet these needs. This is just what the Co- 
lumbus Public Library was preparing to do. A knowledge of the com- 
munity indicated the needs to be met. The supply of material to meet 
these needs was provided. Material not needed must make way for 
the useful. 

We remember that Miss Stearns herself more fully developed this 
principle in her address* before the Wisconsin Library Association at 
Milwaukee last year. At that time she said:—“If the modern depart- 
ment store used the methods in vogue in modern libraries in getting its 
products to the people, it would fail in a month. You should get the 
great E. A. Filene of Boston out here for your next meeting. In his 
great store, if a piece of goods or a coat or a dress isn’t sold in a speci- 


* See “The Great Unreached and Why,” by Lutie E. Stearns, Wis. Lib. Bul. 24: 270- 
275. Nov. 1928. Also reprinted in Wilson Bulletin. 
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fied time from the date of purchase, down it goes into the basement and 
out it goes for what it will bring, regardless of profit. His goods do 
not stand on shelves year after year, receiving attention only from the 
janitor’s dust cloth.” 

We suggest that this is exactly what the Columbus Public Library 
was doing. We suggest that Miss Stearns in 1929 is quite out of har- 
mony with Miss Stearns in 1928. 

We are informed that the work done at Columbus is proving satis- 
factory in its results. “We have not felt the absence of any of the 
volumes discarded. Not once have we had a request that would have 
called for their use. This includes also the fiction. Those books that 
were worn out and discarded were replaced when their use warranted 
replacement. No one in the community has had anything but approval 
for the step.” As the present more usable collection is supplemented 
by new material the Columbus Library is expanding in its public service 
by putting into effect the principles so ably advocated by Miss Stearns 
in her Milwaukee address. 

We believe that many small public libraries are in need of just such 
a vitalizing of their book collections as Columbus has undertaken. We 
believe that such a “weeding” carried out with careful consideration of 
all the factors concerned in the particular case, involves no “peril,” but 
is rather a tonic and stimulant toward better service. 





METHODS OF ENCOURAGING YOUNG PEOPLE TO READ 
GOOD LITERATURE 


Address at the Summer Library Conference 
By Letha M. Davidson, Librarian Public Library, Ames, Iowa 


That is a formidable title. It is a than Patsy’s orange. In my own youth 





title that would have a different mean- 
ing for every generation of people who 
contemplated it. In Puritan days it 
would have called up visions of cowering 
children on a bench, listening to exhor- 
tation which would, if necessary, be en- 
forced by the stout birch rod behind the 
teacher’s chair. In the 1860’s it would 
have meant the painstaking study of 
flowery verses and interminable pieces 
of prose from stuffy readers with 
crabbed uninteresting type. A little 
later it would have involved the picking 
to pieces of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the parsing of the words, the ana- 
lyzing of the sentences, until those im- 
mortal words had been squeezed drier 


methods of encouragement included the 
following: the paraphrasing of Long- 
fellow’s Skeleton in Armor (I made 17 
versions before I got one to suit); and 
the memorizing of Thanatopsis in 
chunks of about ten lines each. I can 
still repeat each chunk if I get started 
on it, but not unless I am jogged at the 
beginning of each section. 

Fortunately for us and for the Young 
People, we do not mean anything of that 
sort by encouraging them to read good 
literature. We know, to begin with, that 
they will not read it unless they want to, 
so it is plain that the librarian’s task 
consists almost solely in getting them to 
want to read the best books. And to do 
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that the librarian must not only know 
good literature herself; she must, above 
all things know, understand, and like 
children. 


The Child of Today and the Child of 
Yesterday 


It has been said that children are the 
same the world over. There are few 
statements with which I can so heartily 
disagree. Children are not only not the 
same the world over, but American chil- 
dren now are not like American children 
of 25 or 50 years ago. In a country of 
standardization we have produced a gen- 
eration of young people who are so 
unique, so diverse, so different from one 
another that it seems too much to group 
them together as much as is implied in 
calling them a generation. They are in- 
dividualists from the moment they are 
born. Perhaps the little Chinese and 
the little Italians and the little Polish 
children are somewhat alike. I doubt it, 
but for the present we can let that rest. 
Let us look for a moment closely, though 
open-mindedly at the American child. 
Let us look at his brains, his manners, 
and his possibilities. 

He is, to begin with, astonishingly self 
reliant. He can do a great many things 
with a degree of skill satisfactory to 
himself, and one of them is his own 
thinking. Compared to the child of the 
1890’s he is surprisingly well informed 
about the past, present and future of the 
world in general. He reads widely, both 
in school and out. Consequently he has 
a variety of interests. He has no time 
for half knowledge or pseudo-informa- 
tion. If he wants to know how a radio 
works he will not rest until he finds out 
at least as much about radio as his 
father knows. He is, on the whole, 
capable of more original thinking than 
one would suppose, and far more orig- 
inal, I believe, than the child of a gener- 
ation ago. Along with being original 
goes its corollary. He is opinionated, 
and he has no respect for age. 

Every child is, to a great extent, the 
product of his environment. The mod- 
ern child is no exception. I think the 
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peculiar combination of qualities in the 
average American child is partly due to 
our schools and our modern methods of 
education. The school of today tries to 
develop the whole child. No longer does 
it slice off minute bits of knowledge and 
cram them down the child’s throat in 
uniform doses. It spreads the whole 
field of knowledge out before a child in 
the first nine years of his school life, 
leaving him in a measure free to absorb 
what means something to him and leave 
the rest. 

In teaching, the old emphasis used to 
be on what was taught. We taught 
Reading or History or Physiology. Now 
we teach Children. The result of all 
this emphasis on the individual does oc- 
casionally produce some rather disagree- 
able individualists. I will be the last to 
deny it. But at the same time these 
methods are responsible for bringing out 
some of the most sparkling qualities in 
children’s minds. And despite their 
rather uniform lack of good manners 
(or do I mean lack of any manners) I 
believe they are more charming and in- 
teresting to work with than any children 
that ever were born before. 

Modern education, with all its advan- 
tages, has one fault. It is not thorough. 
Inspired teachers teach reading, and 
part of the children learn to read and 
comprehend very rapidly, but there are 
always some who do not learn to read at 
all. The teacher of history does her 
level best to make the past as interest- 
ing as a story. She gets some children 
very much thrilled about it, but she 
leaves others cold, and it does not worry 
her too much. It is not in the new 
scheme of things to worry over what you 
do not accomplish. The schools turn 
large classes each semester out of ele- 
mentary school into Junior High, classes 
who can tell you how the Romans lived, 
classes who can read Indian sign lan- 
guage, make pottery, carve soap dolls. 
build model cathedrals, classes who know 
as much about Confucius as you do. But 
these children cannot read as well as you 
could at their age, and incidentally, it is 
an uncommon event to be able to read 
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the handwriting of a child who is ready 
for Junior High. 

As a result of this broad but hazy 
teaching we find the children who come 
to us for books reading easier and easier 
ones, comparatively speaking, for their 
ages. The books that you and I read at 
the age of ten will be no guide to the 
reading of the average ten year old of 
today. Do you ever notice that when 
you talk to teachers they will tell you, 
“The libraries select books that are too 
hard. The children won’t read books 
with such hard words in them. They 
can’t understand them. They won’t 
read books that do not appeal to them.’’? 
It used to be a fairly common thing for 
a child in the eighth grade to appreciate 
Dickens and Scott and perhaps Charles 
Reade. Now it simply isn’t done. The 
power of application lieth not in them. 
They have been consulted too much 
about their likes and dislikes, and their 
taste has suffered, as we know who 
stamp out the daily round of Altshelers, 
Barbours, Rankins and mystery stories. 

That is the dark side of the picture. 
I have dwelt on it lest my enthusiasm 
for the good things in modern education 
should carry me away. I like the new 
way. It does educate the whole child. 
It does produce more good results, on 
the whole than bad ones. It makes our 
weak children a little weaker, but it 
makes our strong children a great deal 
stronger. And is there anything more 
thrilling than to have a conversation 
with one of these self-reliant, up-and- 
coming youngsters who come to us for 
books? 


Methods of Influencing Modern Chil- 
dren’s Choice of Books 


I looked up from my work one very 
busy day to see a ragged young person 
standing before me. “I have to speak a 
piece,” he said, “and if I have to do it, 
it has to be short and it has to be 
funny.” Something in the way he said it 
made me remember the days when I too 
had had to speak a piece, and had 
mounted the platform like a martyr go- 
ing to the block. “Too bad,” said I. 
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“Couldn’t you possibly make them let 
you off?” He grinned. “Naw,” he said, 
“They’ve found out I can because I’ve 
had to before, so I have to this time. 
Can you help me find a funny one?” 

We went over to the shelves and 
searched with little result. The things 
that were funny were either too short or 
too long. I noticed that although 
Lowell’s hair had never been combed and 
his trousers were in tatters, he in- 
stinctively rejected cheapness. At last 
in despair I pulled out “When We Were 
Very Young”. He read one or two with 
interest, and thinking I had him settled 
for a minute I went back to my desk. 
Suddenly he shattered the peace of the 
children’s room by shouting at the top of 
his voice, “Oh, boy! Listen to this one, 
‘James, James, Morrison, Morrison, 
Weatherby George Dupree—”. I came 
back to the table and presently inviegled 
him into the Parent-Teacher’s Room 
where he could shout as loudly as he 
pleased. He went, reading all the way, 
not realizing that he walked. When he 
had finished reading that book to me at 
sight, more charmingly than I have ever 
heard it read before or since, we got to 
talking about books. “That lady that 
was here before you came, she was a 
good one,” he told me. “She used to help 
around a lot. But she couldn’t help me. 
I was on Indians then.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked him. 
“Well, first I read Norsemen—that was 
when I was nine, and then Indians and 
cowboys. Then I read King Arthur, and 
then I had a taste for sea stories. Then 
I ran out of sea stories so I read cow- 
boys some more. I like ranch life. Now 
I’m on wars. I think I’ll stay on wars 
for a long time. They’ve had so many.” 
All this and more he told me and I lis- 
tened with all my ears to this strange 
tramp of a child whose mind was as or- 
derly as his clothes were the opposite. 
He has come in many times since, and 
we have grown such good friends that 
sometimes he will try a book on my 
recommendation. I have to be very care- 
ful not to let him down. If he ever sus- 
pects I am tainted with Uplift our 
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friendship will cease. But he does me 
so much good that I have often thought 
blessings in the direction of the heartless 
tyrant who once ordained that he should 
speak a piece. 

I have told you about Lowell because 
he seems to me an example of what the 
schools are doing for children with alert 
minds. I happen to know the Des 
Moines course of study well enough to 
be able to trace that child’s self-planned 
reading back to it, and to see that he 
was mostly following up stimuli received 
in school. The path has led pretty well 
around the children’s room, and the end 
is not yet. 


Individual Contact 


Another reason for mentioning Lowell 
just here is that my contact with him 
bears out one of my chief theories, 
namely that there is no method of influ- 
encing children to read books, or to do 
anything else, like personal friendship 
and individual consideration. That 
sounds simple, and I know you have 
heard it all before, but I am convinced 
that personal contact is really the main- 
spring of all work with children and the 
hidden purpose in all the other devices 
for bringing about an improvement in 
their reading. Children are just like us, 
and look at yourself for a moment. How 
many of the things that you do, the 
books you read, even the ideas and pet 
theories you have are the result of the 
impact of some other personality on 
yours? I really think that most of them 
are. We do not get roused to action, 
either mental or physical, without an in- 
terchange of ideas. 

So I do not believe that there is much 
use to hand out book lists and have story 
hours and give gold stars and all the 
rest of it if the librarian who does all 
this is going to build a fence around her- 
self and keep the children on the outside. 
They simply will not bother with her 
and her library if she is like that. But 
if they like her they will come in and 
talk to her and go away loaded to the 
gunwales with good things to read. 
When I considered talking to you about 
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all this I did not see what there was to 
say. The whole thing is so simple, and 
I am sure you have known it all along. 
Children are not simple—don’t think I 
mean that. But the approach to them is 
simple. Their mental processes are less 
congested than ours. And the whole 
secret of working with them is to have 
them for your friends and then mostly 
let them alone to do as they please in 
your library. 

It seems unnecessary to go into the 
matter of book selection here. Of course 
we all know that if we are to have a 
place in which we can turn children loose 
to do as they please we must see to it 
that all the books are the very best that 
we can find; that there are no stories 
with false ideals, or falsely exciting situ- 
ations. And if we have such a place 
with attractive physical surroundings 
and well chosen books we will not need 
to worry about getting the children to 
come there. 


Do you remember the introduction to 
De la Mare’s anthology Come Hither? 
It is the story of a little boy who made 
friends with a taciturn old lady named 
Miss Taroone. She used to let him go 
into her house and up to a tower room 
where her brother, Mr. Nahum, had used 
to live. It was full of his books and his 
treasures. The boy could come there 
whenever he pleased. He felt perfectly 
free to do what he chose while he was 
there, but he entertained a tremendous 
respect for Miss Taroone. He could 
never seem to know her any better. In 
a way she seemed to be watching him, 
and to be interested in what he did, but 
in another way she seemed to be entirely 
oblivious to him. So it went on until the 
boy was grown and the day had come for 
him to go out into the world. The last 
night he spent at Miss Taroone’s, up in 
Mr. Nahum’s room, partly reading, part- 
ly dreaming of all that had been and all 
that was to be. And when he became a 
man he found that the beginnings of 
practically everything that he knew and 
everything that he was had been gained 
in the little round room among the books 
of the long vanished Mr. Nahum. 
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For me, at least, that story is an alle- 
gory, and I never read it over without 
finding something new in it. More than 
anything else I know it sums up the re- 
lationships between young and old, and 
puts them in their true light, with every 
bit of sham thinking done away. And I 
have nothing better to say to you than: 
go and read it. 


Club Work 


Of course individual contact is not the 
only way to get children to read books. 
It is the best way, but there are several 
other ways to get children coming to the 
library. If they begin coming on ac- 
count of some organized activity, that 
will pave the way for later personal 
work with them. 

Club work is being done in many li- 
braries, with varying degrees of success. 
Cleveland had perhaps the most care- 
fully worked out scheme, and the most 
definite ideas on the subject. Of course 
the Cleveland library is exceptionally 
well staffed and well equipped, but they 
consider that their club work is very 
valuable. 

The success of any club work depends 
largely on the leader. If you are about 
to start a club with a group of children, 
let your first concern be to find some 
kind of club in which you as well as they 
are interested. In Des Moines we have 
various kinds of clubs, but the Magic 
Carpet Club is by far the most popular. 
We have five different Magic Carpet 
Clubs which take up the literature and 
customs of different countries at their 
meetings. That happens to be a subject 
in which I am not personally interested, 
but a great many people seem to be, and 
you can always count on the children’s 
curiosity about foreign ways of doing 
things. We have one flourishing dra- 
matic club, the leader of which had spe- 
cial college work which especially fits 
her for it. Clubs mean a great deal to 
children, especially in the elementary 
school. The older ones have almost too 
much of it with their required club ac- 
tivities in Junior High, but that may not 
be true in all towns. And the teen age 
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is really the best club age. A poetry 
club is a delightful thing. I am going 
to have one myself some day. And there 
are geology clubs and bird clubs and 
camera clubs—countless kinds, depend- 
ing on the interests of the group and of 
the librarian. All of them should lead 
to books if they are to justify their ex- 
istence. 


Story Hours 


Another good way to get children to 
feel that the library is their own is the 
weekly story hour. I shall not say much 
about it for I doubt whether there is 
much that is new to be said about it. In 
general you probably feel as we all do, 
that the purpose of the library story 
hour should always be to lead back to 
books; that there is not so much need 
for dramatic ability as for genuine ap- 
preciation of the books from which you 
tell stories and of the point of view of 
your audience. 

We have our greatest trouble in Des 
Moines with two points: getting the 
story tellers to be sure that the books 
from which they tell are ready for circu- 
lation immediately afterward; and get- 
ting them to plan a unified program. 
Unity in the story hour means that the 
children will carry away one central im- 
pression instead of several scattered 
ones. It is not necessary to be cut and 
dried about your selections for the sake 
of unity. There are subtle unities as 
well as obvious ones. You can build a 
story program around so many different 
things—from special days to moral at- 
tributes, and you can find plenty of ma- 
terial to help you in your selections. A 
little later when I speak of visual educa- 
tion I shall tell you of an interesting de- 
velopment in one of the Des Moines 
branches. 


Reading Courses 


If, as sometimes happens, you get 
fairly well acquainted with one of your 
library patrons, and he gets to coming 
to you for help in selecting books, you 
have a fine opportunity to make him an 
individual reading list. I have several 
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reasons for liking this plan, but I have 
never known anyone else to use it, so 
there may be some flaw in it that I do 
not see. On the whole it brings good 
results but it is an expensive method be- 
cause it takes so much time. 

Perhaps I can explain better what I 
mean by a reading course by telling you 
how I make one. First I have a talk 
with the child in which he does most of 
the talking. I make a few general sug- 
gestions to get him started and then lis- 
ten while he tells me what kinds of 
books he likes, what he has read, and 
why he wants a reading list. I find out 
how old he is, where he goes to school, 
and always take his name and address. 
I take notes while he is talking, but as 
stealthily as possible. 

After the child is gone I take the notes 
and begin to think intensively about the 
child. I think of some books which will 
satisfy his craving for the sort he now 
likes, and at the same time lead him far- 
ther into new fields not yet explored. In 
getting titles for the lists I use all of the 
standard aids to Children’s Book Selec- 
tion. The most useful to me are Realms 
of Gold, the Children’s Catalog of 4100 
books, with its splendid subject lists; the 
Pittsburgh catalog of children’s books; 
the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries; and two books by Elsa Naum- 
berg, published by the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America at 35c each. The 
titles of the last two are The Child’s 
First Books and Books for Young Read- 
ers. They are selective lists with good 
notes, and I find them very helpful. 


The final step is to make annotations 
which will seem attractive to the child 
for whom the list is meant and at the 
same time give a clear idea of the book. 
I suppose you might call them brief sales 
talks for in each case I try to connect 
the book with the child’s experience. The 
list is then typed according to a stand- 
ard bibliographic form and is mailed 
with a letter to the child, in the official 
library envelope. This usually makes 
him feel important and grown up, and 
so he remembers to come down and get 
the first book. I keep a carbon copy of 
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the list and if he is going to get the 
books from a branch library I send an- 
other copy to that branch. Sometimes I 
recommend that the books be read in or- 
der, but occasionally I say that they can 
be read in any order. It is better to 
make lists which progress from some- 
thing good to something better, and such 
lists should be read in sequence. 


I like individual reading courses be- 
cause they are so definite and because 
they make the child feel that he is a per- 
son in whom the librarian is interested. 
Not all the children follow them to the 
end, and very few of them come back for 
a second, but where they do any good at 
all they do a good deal, and unless one 
is too busy, I think they are valuable. 


Puppet Shows 


We do a good deal of experimenting in 
Des Moines. We are always trying new 
things and if they do not work we aban- 
don them, feeling that we have at least 
had the experience, and usually that we 
have gained something. So we had a 
puppet club in one of the branches last 
winter. Only one play was finally pro- 
duced by the children, but they had done 
every step of the work themselves from 
making and dressing the puppets to 
painting the scenery and writing the 
play. They gave it several times at 
other places than their own branch, and 
then that branch librarian left Des 
Moines, and the club died. I believe that 
puppet shows can be used with more 
economy of time than ours, and I am 
sure that they do lead back to books. 

A recent article in the Library Jour- 
nal describes a puppet show which was 
equipped by buying two figures, a man 
and a woman, and giving plays which 
took only the two characters, which were 
dressed over and over again for each 
show. The scenery was made by the 
children and the puppet plays were 
either taken from books or were original 
adaptations of well known tales. The 
great thing in puppetry is to go ahead 
and get some kind of results before the 
children are worn out toiling over the 
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thing and have forgotten their first en- 
thusiasm. 


Reading for Credit 


There is no question in my mind that 
the library has a great opportunity 
when school is out in the summer, but 
an opportunity which will slip unless the 
children are worked with and made to 
keep up their interest in reading during 
the summer months. They start out 
eagerly in June but by the time August 
has come they are usually dropping 
away. That is the reason for the vaca- 
tion reading plans which various libra- 
ries have tried. 

Before we leave reading for credit, 
however, I want to speak of the Wiscon- 
sin Reading Circle, a plan of credit read- 
ing which seems to me essentially sound. 
It was because of my experience with 
that, that I began our Summer Reading 
Contest without fear. It had worked so 
well in Milwaukee. The children there 
are mildly interested year after year, 
and I have never seen any signs of their 
running away with the idea. They took 
it as it was planned, and did their read- 
ing sanely. You doubtless know how the 
Reading Circle requires five or six books 
a year to be read from the list in the 
Reading Circle Annual, giving diploma 
or honor seal for the reading of the 
number and a special honor seal for 
twice the number. I feel that the lists 
to be found in the Reading Circle An- 
nual have had a favorable effect on the 
quality of the reading done in the rural 
schools and have pulled up the standards 
of accomplishment in the larger commu- 
nities which have tried it. 

We have gone rather far afield on 
reading for credit, and there is more to 
be said about vacation reading. 

This year in Des Moines, having 
burned our fingers we determined to 
avoid the fire at all costs. So we an- 
nounced no vacation reading plans what- 
ever. We urged the teachers to mention 
vacation reading and to ask us for help 
in carrying out any plans they might 
have, but we ourselves did nothing ex- 
cept to buy as many new books as our 
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money would permit and keep them be- 
hind the scenes until school closed. 

Much to my surprise we had a 23% 
gain in circulation for June in the Chil- 
dren’s Room. The children came in 
steadily of their own volition and bor- 
rowed freely. They are not reading 
from any prescribed lists but they are 
enjoying the library and are getting far 
more good out of this summer than they 
did out of last summer. I do not know 
what the final results will be, but I think 
I am likely to conclude that winter is a 
better time for organized activity and 
summer is a better time for supervised 
browsing. 


Book Lists 


I said a few moments ago that our 
children were reading from no pre- 
scribed lists. I meant that book lists 
were no part of a summer reading plan. 
We do have for distribution copies of the 
Treasure Chest lists which I made last 
fall. They are graded lists of standard 
things, with a separate list for poetry. 
My plan is to make others as time and 
funds permit, probably subject lists, 
which will be numbered nine, ten and so 
on. The children seem to like to read 
over these lists and they influence to 
some extent our calls for the books listed, 
but I doubt whether they would be much 
missed if we did not have them. I pre- 
fer individual lists to ready made ones. 

Grown persons have taken fully as 
much interest in the Treasure Chest 
lists as the children themselves. We 
have had many requests for them from 
other towns and often an adult will ask 
for the books on a certain list for a child 
who is ill and has much time to read. I 
am always glad to help mothers of sick 
children and I wish we had in Des 
Moines a delightful scheme which they 
have in Milwaukee for getting books to 
sick and crippled children. 


Package Libraries 


In Milwaukee they send out groups of 
books called package libraries, to the 
homes of crippled children whose par- 
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ents cannot or will not make use of the 
nearest branch library for the invalid. 
They are glad to deliver the books at the 
sick child’s door and call for them again 
upon receipt of the self-addressed postal 
which accompanies each package library, 
and is mailed when the child is ready for 
a new one. The chance to lead from poor 
to good to better is an excellent one, as 
can be seen by looking over the loose leaf 
note book in which the records are kept. 
There is a page for each child, and care 
is taken not to send the same book out 
twice. It is a revelation to look into this 
notebook and see how in some cases the 
standard of reading has improved from 
the trashiest kind of popular copyright 
novels to the Harvard Classics. The 
teachers who are sent out by the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools to teach these 
children are glad to send lists of their 
pupils to the library, and to protect the 
books while they are in the homes. They 
say that this service not only brightens 
the long dull days for the sick children 
but also makes their teaching easier and 
more interesting. Sometimes the sick 
children get well and are able to go back 
to school. I still remember the day of 
rejoicing in the Milwaukee school de- 
partment when a little boy with a brace 
on his leg came walking into the room to 
tell us that he was well now and would 
not need any more package libraries. I 
do not know of any other library that 
has this plan, but I think it is one of the 
nicest things the Milwaukee library does 
for its patrons. 


Visual Education 


A few years ago we were told by the 
foremost authorities in children’s work 
to go ahead and stick to the business of 
giving books to children and not to be 
carried away by outside ideas which 
would turn the library into a sort of free 
Orpheum. I believe there is a tendency 
now to turn away from that admirably 
straight but somewhat too narrow path, 
and to say that there are outside things 
which will help the children to be more 
intelligent users of the public library. 
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When one of the branch librarians at 
Des Moines came to me one day and said 
that she was taking a course at Drake 
University in visual education I did not 
see for a moment what that had to do 
with children’s work. However she ex- 
plained that she had had the idea of tell- 
ing stories with the use of slides which 
she was learning to make by tracing 
onto the glass the pictures in the books. 
So she tried it once as an experiment, 
using the Polly Patchwork story by 
Rachel Field. The children were en- 
chanted so she made more slides, not 
abandoning the old method of story tell- 
ing, but having a slide story just once in 
a while as a special treat. Then the idea 
began to develop. 

One day she flashed on her screen 
(she uses a map turned backward) six 
well known book characters. When the 
children had guessed who they were she 
showed six harder ones. These they did 
not guess. So she gave them hints, 
“This one is in the M’s and this one is 
about a little boy who did not like to 
work.” She gave them a week to hunt 
for the books and get ready to guess at 
the next story hour. Then she showed 
the same slides again, and followed with 
six new ones for them to hunt the next 
week. The children took so much delight 
in this, and went so readily to the books 
she wanted them to read, that she 
thought of another plan. 

Her branch has just been moved and 
she is thinking about advertising its new 
location. So she phoned or wrote to the 
six best library boosters she had in her 
ranks and asked them to come down for 
a meeting. When they came she asked 
them how they would like to give a Talk- 
ing Picture to advertise the new location 
of the branch and also to tell other chil- 
dren about one of their favorite stories. 
They were enthusiastic, so she divided 
them into committees, one to make the 
slides, one to adapt and prepare to tell 
the story, and one to advertise. They 
have decided to give Doctor Dolittle. I 
cannot tell how it will come out, but it 
does show how pictures and lantern 
slides can make the children more enthu- 
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siastic about coming to the library and 
reading the books. 

Another visual education feature of 
every library is the mounted picture col- 
lection. If properly selected, subject 
headed and filed, it is most valuable, but 
unless great care is taken in assigning 
subject headings and keeping track of 
the ones used, the picture file becomes a 
hodge podge in which nobody can find 
anything. We use the subject heading 
guide put out by the Sioux City Iowa 
public library. It is a folder prepared 
for the use of teachers who wish to bor- 
row pictures but it can be used as a 
guide to subject heading in other libra- 
ries. It is concise and sensible. 


Working with Schools 


One of the greatest opportunities for 
good library work with children lies in 
the work with schools. I believe that in 
the next ten years we will see radical 
changes in our methods of working with 
schools—changes which will come about 
because of the changed viewpoint toward 
outside reading in the schools. They are 
coming more and more to realize that 
the public library is not only a pleasant 
place of recreation for the children, but 
a storehouse full of books which will 
further the very same ends toward 
which the schools are working. Schools 
do not see this now as much as they 
could with profit, but I believe that if 
we do our school work with patience and 
understanding during the next few years 
we will find in the schools one of our 
strongest allies. 

Working with schools through class 
room libraries is one of my hobbies, but 
I think my ideas about it can be boiled 
down into fairly few words. I firmly be- 
lieve, to begin with, that class room col- 
lections are valuable in direct ratio to 
their individuality. It is not enough to 
grade the books and send out the same 
cut and dried collection to every eighth 
grade in the city. The only way to get 
good results is to interview every teacher 
to whom books are.to be sent; to find 
out what kind of books she wants, what 
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her children are interested in, whether 
they are above grade, below grade, or 
average; whether she is planning any 
special projects a knowledge of which 
would be helpful in selecting her books. 

Such a plan implies that the school 
duplicate collection must be more or less 
flexible. I am in favor of buying several 
titles and fewer copies of a title rather 
than buying large numbers of one title 
and leaving out others just because they 
are similar. Of course it is cheaper and 
easier to handle books in large lots but 
you never can tell what will be called 
for, and children will soon turn from 
that which seems stale to them. 

Another point in selecting books for 
the school duplicate collection is to be 
familiar with the course of study, and 
hunt for attractive presentations of the 
subjects taught in school. 

There is another good feature about 
going into the school room and making 
the personal contact with teacher and 
children. I think teachers will be more 
interested in the books sent out if they 
have had a chance to ask for the ones 
they want. They will usually do better 
library work under such a plan, and be 
more open to suggestion, than they will 
if a set of books arbitrarily chosen is 
parked for a semester in one of their al- 
ready over crowded class rooms. Also 
the librarian who spends ten or fifteen 
minutes stamping library cards in a 
room where classes are going on gets a 
slant on the methods and ideals of the 
school system that she could not get in 
any other way. 

There are few rules to be observed in 
visiting a school except those dictated by 
common sense. We always interview the 
principal first, make ourselves as incon- 
spicuous as possible, do our work quickly 
and quietly and try to interrupt the 
work in the class rooms as little as we 
can. I timed myself for a year in Mil- 
waukee, and found that my average time 
in a class room per semester was three 
minutes. I always talk if the teacher 
wants to talk, but I do not waste the 
teacher’s time when she is busy. 
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Book Talks 


I am much opposed to stopping and 
making inspirational talks to groups 
without any preparation. When I am 
asked to do that I usually say that I 
shall be glad to go home and prepare 
something which will particularly fit the 
needs and interests of those children 
and come back another day. 

Such an opportunity to go to a school 
for a book talk is not to be taken lightly. 
Here you have a chance at a whole 
roomful at once, when they are in a 
quiet and receptive state of mind, and if 
you can manage to inspire the teacher 
you can leave behind you an ally who 
will go farther with whatever you start. 
Book talks are usually so peculiarly 
fitted to the situation that I cannot tell 
you much about how to make one. You 
simply talk about books in such a way as 
to interest the ones who have read a 
great deal and the ones who have never 
read any. One point to keep in mind is 
to mention books that will be easy 
enough for them to read and books 
which will not be too hard to get. Here 
is a fine chance to advertise the treas- 
ures that stay on your shelves for one 
reason or another, although you recog- 
nize their merit. Here is a chance to 
show children how to select books, not by 
the pictures or the conversations or the 
color of the cover, but something quite 
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different. There is no limit to what you 
can do if you can only get yourself in- 
vited to go out to give a book talk. The 
worst of it is that sometimes the teach- 
ers who do the most complaining about 
their children are themselves uninspired, 
and will not let good books have a chance 
at their pupils at all. So here as always, 
the more tact you have the more use you 
ean find for it. School teachers are, 
next to children, the most interesting 
creatures in the world. I am convinced 
of it. 

At one of the conversations in Ebury 
Street Granville Barker is reported to 
have said to George Moore: “I remem- 
ber a phrase in a little book you wrote 
many years ago: ‘We never learn any- 
thing that we did not know before.’ ” 
And Moore replies: “Meaning thereby 
that a man cannot be taught. But 
though he cannot be taught he can learn, 
meaning thereby that he may discover a 
self within himself.” 

The same idea holds good in work with 
children. We cannot teach them. We 
cannot drive or coerce them into reading 
good books. But though they cannot 
be taught they can learn, meaning 
thereby that we can perhaps be the 
means of helping them to discover a self 
within themselves. And what finer op- 
portunity is offered to anybody? 





WHAT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS WANT FROM THE LIBRARY 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


Abstract of talk at the Summer Library Conference 


By Leavelva Bradbury, State Department of Public Instruction 


The city and school libraries have be- 
come centers of supply for teachers and 
pupils of social science. Since many li- 
braries must apportion funds with skill 
in consideration of the varied and heavy 
demands, the question is not altogether 
the one assigned me for discussion: 
What do the elementary schools want 
from the library in geography? Rather 
the questions are: What do the schools 


need most in elementary geography from 
the library? What is reasonable for 
them to expect? 

Of the many services offered by the 
library, picture collections, atlas mate- 
rial, I am inclined to hold that the selec- 
tion and offering of books of geographic 
quality that are suitable in thought, 
style, and vocabulary are the services 
par excellence. What is this quality, 
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and how may it be detected? We are 
deluged by numbers of books from which 
to choose. Bibliographies of children’s 
books in geography have given little 
help to the busy librarian or teacher. 
They apparently aim to be inclusive of 
all books rather than selective. A dis- 
criminating reader in a library exercises 
a judgment for quality that places wor- 
thy geography books on the shelves and 
culls others into a discard box. It ap- 
pears in both time and money for many 
librarians and teachers to select from 
winnowed lists. 

Geography is primarily a study of 
man in relation to his physical environ- 
ment. As the subject is too often pre- 
sented, it is a description of the physical 
environment without man, or man with- 
out a physical environment. Since many 
books not commonly used as texts give a 
masterly portrayal of the life and work 
of people in adjustment to the natural 
conditions, they are of high value in a 
school-room. A text-book author of ele- 
mentary books of geography is con- 
ventionally required to include something 
about many regions of the world and to 
do it in a few pages. The author of a 
book about a single region has distinct 
advantages in that he may write of a 
region with which he is highly familiar 
and need not include other regions; he 
may also go into fair detail regarding 
the life and conditions. In illustration 
of this, Vilhjalmur Stefansson might not 
have succeeded so admirably in writing 
an “Equatorward Ho” as he has in 
“Northward Ho”. This is simply be- 
cause he has lived in the north country 
many years and has not studied the 
tropical regions in the same manner. 
Miss De Groot writes vividly of “When 
I was a Girl in Holland”, while a 
Mukerji in “Gay-Neck, the Story of a 
Pigeon” reveals a part of the Himalayas. 
Such books bring to pupils of geography 
a freshness and vigor, and a different 
style of writing from that of the text. 
Moreover, the use of appropriate pages 
presents regional discussions that con- 
form to the definition of geography as a 
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study of people in their adjustments to 
physical environment. 

Two main lines of geographic readers 
may be illustrated by the pioneer clas- 
sics, “Seven Little Sisters” and “Aunt 
Martha’s Corner Cupboard.” The idea 
promoted by “Seven Little Sisters” has 
been followed until many excellent books 
have been produced, such as “Across 
Seven Seas to Seven Continents” and 
“When I Was a Girl in Iceland”. Lead- 
ing fourth grade texts have taken notice 
of the success of this type and intro- 
duced the concept of the world through 
stories of selected regions. 

The second idea, as represented by 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard appar- 
ently has not been so successful. This 
may be due to many reasons, of which a 
few are given. The discussion of a 
product is often quite disassociated from 
the people of the region and the product 
is discussed merely for itself. A unit 
based on food or clothing skips around 
the world too rapidly for children who 
have little or no comprehension of the 
earth from which to start. Moreover, 
many products are part of an associa- 
tion of work rather than a single type. 
To illustrate, let us suppose that read- 
ings or lessons on oats are to be pre- 
sented in the manner that cocoa, wheat, 
or tea are often given. Familiar as the 
oat-crop is to us, we do not separate it 
from its part on our farms but consider 
it as one of an association of crops and 
work. The food, clothing, and shelter 
books have a place, but they probably 
have not kept up so well in the race for 
excellence as have the books regarding 
definite regions. 

The libraries can assist markedly in 
deleting the driest and poor books pub- 
lished under the name of geography. It 
stands to reason that the student of 
geography of a particular country, or 
the person of geographical training 
whose years have been spent in a region 
is a better writer than the person who 
has only lightly studied or merely trav- 
eled through the country. For instance, 
there is a book for children called a 
geography reader in which the author 
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states in the preface that it is written 
to accompany her dressed dolls which 
she delightedly remarks have become so 
popular. Now, no one has any objection 
to a book written to accompany the 
dolls; the objection is rather that the 
book is sold under the caption that de- 
ludes the teacher into thinking that she 
will receive a helpful book in beginning 
geography. In other words, many peo- 
ple want to write; also the public schools 
offer a good field for the sale of many 
books. And of all the subjects, geogra- 
phy appears to be the most expansive, 
therefore, many books do not come out, 
just as books, but as geography books. 
To illustrate again, a county superin- 
tendent of schools in the middle west 
writes a pleasant book on how people 
travel. You can imagine that the ride 
on the elephant lacks considerable in the 
way of really describing how that feat 
is accomplished and that the caravan of 
donkeys and camels is devoid of the 
arduous features usually accompanying 
such a trip. In this field, as in other 
writing, the author of a successful book 
is tempted to write many books. With 
close study necessary to make countries 
appear as they are, and in the haste of 
writing, a series of books may get thin. 
We have children’s books on Africa that 
give one the joyful feeling that Africa is 
similar to Iowa or Wisconsin. And 
lastly is the book of pleasant chatter, 
purporting to tell about a country, but 
revealing nothing. The trend of selec- 
tion of books in geography is away from 
the mere travelog and toward the book 
that interprets the life and work of the 
people in terms of natural conditions. It 
is away from the book that does not 
show knowledge, or that presents it in 
monotonous style. If librarians will in- 
creasingly discard books written by the 
unprepared, books that make all coun- 
tries feel alike, and pleasant chatter- 
books that are named geography, they 
will serve the schools well. 

In the last few decades, American and 
European geographers have furthered 
their subject beyond any early anticipa- 
tion. From earnest study has come a 
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foundation for children’s books of merit. 
Eminent geographers have also written 
children’s books. We are fortunate, in- 
deed, to have so many books of geo- 
graphic value. The elementary schools 
in teaching the subject of geography 
want what has always been the goal of 
librarians, the most readable and enjoy- 
able books of geographic quality that 
are available. The selection is toward 
those books that have been written accu- 
rately, understandingly, and kindly re- 
garding their countries, and that distin- 
guish the important phases for discus- 
sion while they minimize or omit the un- 
important. 

The lists on the mimeographed pages 
are by no means complete, but they are 
representative of excellent material 
found in libraries. As you choose and 
reject, these lists and others will be re- 
fined. 


What the School Needs From the Library 
in Geography 


Compiled by Leavelva Bradbury 
Third and Fourth Grades 


Simple geography stories of many re- 
gions of the world, for children when 
they first begin to read for themselves. 

A similar list for older children was 
included in the July Conference Bulletin 
pp. 225-228. 


Aitchison, A. E. and Uttley, Marguerite. 
Across seven seas to seven continents. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50. 

The book contains excellent reading 
regarding more or less isolated peoples 
who depend for the necessities of life on 
the local natural resources of the regions. 
The book plans for simple but purposeful 
use of a_ globe. At the close of each 
story are reading checks, tests, and sug- 
gestions for other work. 

The six main stories are as follows: 
Chap. 1, Indians of the upper Amazon 
forest; Chap. 3, Gardeners and Shepherds 
of the northern Sahara—The cases of 
Jerid; Chap. 5, Mountain shepherds of 
Peru; Chap. 7, Fishermen of Newfound- 
land; Chap. 9, The coppermine Eskimos; 
Chap. 11, Pioneer farmers on the prai- 
ries of the United States (Iowa). 

The alternate even-numbered chapters 
follow the ideas revealed in the preced- 
ing detailed chapter in a broad but short 
world view: Chap. 2, Around the world 
near the equator; Chap. 4, Across the 
seas to other desert lands—follows the 
parallel of the Jerid oases and also 30 
degrees south around the world; Chap. 6, 
People who live on high mountains; Chap. 
8, Fisheries along Norway’s coast; Chap. 
10, Life in Polar regions. 


Fairgrieve, 
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Allen, Alice E. Children of the palm lands: 
life and products in hot countries. 1901. 
Educational pub. co., 75c. 

The content is simply told and is 
good. It is not a recent publication. 

Main topics: The hot belt of the earth, 
p. 7-21; Banana land, p. 23-42; Allspice 
and ginger, the island of Jamaica, p. 45— 
61; Tea, p. 68-78 (This topic deals less 
with tea than with typical life of the 
Japanese) ; A day in coffee land, p. 79-97 
(Good) ; Chocolate and cocoa highlands, 
p. 99-113; Dates, p. 116-133 (Only fair) ; 
Pepper and nutmegs, p. 135-150 (East 
(Indies) ; Cloves—Java, p. 153-168; In 
Ceylon—cinnamon, cocoanuts, sago palms, 
elephants p. 171-187. 


Atwood, W. W. and Thomas, Helen G. Home 


life in far away lands. Ginn, 96c. 

An example of the newer type text 
using stories as the base of geography. 

The leading stories are: <A _ visit to 
Belgian Congo, p. 19-35; Eskimo of the 
far north, p. 37-53; nomads of the desert, 
p. 54-70; European cousins, p. 72-141, 
including Farmer fishermen of Norway, 
Polder farmers of Netherlands, Peasants 
of northern France, Mountaineers of 
Switzerland; A world view—idea of 
zones. 


Barnard, H. C. How other people live. 


Macmillan, $1.20. 

A beautifully and profusely illustrated 
book. Each story has about three or 
four pages of reading and a similar num- 
ber of pages of illustrations. An excel- 
lent reader. 

Includes: The frosty Eskimo; The 
Lapps of the Tundra; The little Indian; 
Forest, farm and fishing in Scandinavia; 
Nomads of central Asia; The Canadian 
immigrant (A settler west of Winnipeg) ; 
Traders of the Sahara; The savages of 
the African jungle; Life in China; Gold- 
mining and sheep-farming in Australia; 
How a French boy lives. 

Barrows, H. H. and Parker, Edith. Jour- 
neys in distant lands. Silver, $1.08. 

_ An illustration of skillful use of stor- 
ies of regions to build up a world con- 
cept and to emphasize the relations of 
different peoples to the differing regions. 
An excellent book. 

The stories are as follows: The land of 
two great rivers, p. 1-30; The land of the 
Nile, p. 37-51; The Congo region, p. 53- 
66; Mediterranean lands, p. 67-82; A 
land of mountains, Switzerland, p. 83- 
98; The Rhine River and its delta land, 
p. 99-110; A northland by the sea (Nor- 
way, Lapland), p. 111-120; Farthest north 
and farthest south, p. 121-128; A world 
picture, p. 129-143. 


Chance, Lulu M. Little folks of many 


lands. 1904. Ginn, 64c. (Huntting, 58c) 

This book is listed for children who re- 
quire an easily read book. It is not so 
good geographically speaking, as other 
books in the list, but it serves a special 
need. 

Stories: Yaba, the Indian girl of the 
cliff-dwellers (The value of water is em- 
phasized) ; Ikwa, the Eskimo boy; Mina, 
the girl of Holland; Osom, an African boy 
of the forest; Ahmed, the Arabian boy 
(The importance of the horse, the camel, 
the date palm; sandstorms); Tona, the 
Filipino girl; Matsu, the Japanese girl. 
James and Young, Ernest. 
Homes far away. 1923. Appleton, 80c. 

An excellent reader of 144 pages often 
used by schools as a text in reading or 
geography classes. 

Includes’ stories of the Eskimos; 
Lapps; Australians; Zulus; Egyptians; 
the people of New Guinea; Siamese; 
Greeks; Norwegians; South Sea islanders. 


Fairgrieve, 


Peary, 


Shaw, E. R 


Smith, Mary 
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James and Young, Ernest. 
Children of many lands. 1923. Apple- 
ton, 72c. 

A book for children needing very easy 
reading. 

Stories: Children of the Arctic; Red 
Indian children; Children of the steppes; 
Children of the desert; Children of the 
Savannas. 


Mirick, G. A. Home life around the world. 


1923. Houghton, 80c. 

A first-class book. Simply written. 

Stories: Eskimo country, including 
accounts of the work of Robert E. Peary 
and of Roald Amundsen, p. 1-24; Lap- 
land, p. 24-33; A country of mountain 
pastures (a Switzerland type), p. 32-52; 
Ahmed, son of the desert, p. 53-78; The 
equator and the Amazon country, p. 82- 
94; Tropical gardens and Ceylon (a good 
discussion), p. 94-107; A home in old 
Hawaii, p. 109-122; The home of the for- 
est ranger—Sierra Nevadas, p. 134-146; 
The village below the river (the Missis- 
sippi floods), p. 146-155. 


R XE. Snowland folk. 1904. 
Stokes, $2.50. 

What more can be said than that the 
great explorer has written a book for 
children? It is probably the finest, most 
vivid book regarding the Greeland Eski- 
mo and his surroundings that is written 
for young readers. 


Perdue, Hannah. Child life in other lands. 


1918. Rand, 85c. . 
Delightfully told. Accurate in material. 
Stories; Children of the Hopi Indians 

(the importance of the corn; the dearth 

of water; the new house; baskets, pot- 

tery, etc.) ; The Eskimo story. 

Olaf and Ebba—Norwegian (a carefully 
told story telling of such items as the 
marked use of wood, the long light of 
summer, the fir trees). 

Jacob and Katrina (the story of the 
seaman, the farmers, the fields of flowers, 
and the canal traffic of Holland); Wil- 
helm and Frieda of Germany (one of the 
few geographical stories of Germany 
adapted to fourth readers). 

Marietta and Guido of Italy (the story 
emphasizes the building material of the 
houses, the marked out-of-door life, the 
market place for vegetables, flowers, and 
fruits, the gathering of the grapes, and 
the chestnuts. Well selected points). 

Yanni—the Greek (the stone house, the 
out-of-door tables, the donkeys, the goats, 
the currant vineyards, and springtime in 
Greece, are some of the valuable features 
of the story); Japanese children; Chinese 
children; Missak—the Armenian (the 
eave-like house, the little village, spring 
in Armenia, are a few of the good feat- 
ures). 

. Big people and little people of 
other lands. 1900. American Bk. Co., 


eC. 

This is one of the older books; it does 
not tie up its points to give geographic 
meaning, but it has good and varied ma- 
terial. Stories: China; Japan; Arabia; 
Korea; India ; Lapland ; Greenland ; 
Russia; Switzerland; Holland; Patagonia ; 
Pygmies of Africa; Indians The Philip- 
pines; On the Congo; The Amazon Valley. 


E. Holland stories. 1913. 
Rand, 80c. 


A fine little book about a country be- 
loved by children. 


Smith, J. R. Home ee geography for 


beginners. Winston, $1. 

An excellent third grade reader. Vivid 
and simple material about the farm home, 
=< the village; the large city; a truck 
arm. 
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WEED AT YOUR PERIL! 
By Lutie E. Stearns 


It may sound harsh and cruel as com- 
ing from a former member of the craft 
but it is coming to be more and more a 
conviction, since my wholly voluntary 
retirement fifteen years ago, that the 
greatest service modern librarians could 
render to librarianship would be to have 
them all retire from their official posi- 
tions and then view their institutions 
and their work from the standpoint of 
the public they formerly served. The 
latest reason for this belief may be 
found in the June number of this Bulle- 
tin in the account given of the recent 
“weeding” of one of the public libraries 
of the state, to which I hasten to add my 
words of protest lest the idea may be 
followed by other libraries before care- 
fully weighing the other side of the 
question as to the desirability of such 
action. 

I recall the heated discussion of this 
subject which occurred at the World’s 
Fair (1893) Library Congress at Chi- 
cago. One of the greatest librarians of 
that day was William F. Poole, libra- 
rian of the Chicago Public Library, a li- 
brarian of the old type, who knew noth- 
ing of the modern, go-getter, Bruce 
Barton methods but was essentially a 
scholar who knew books and reverenced 
them. Significantly enough, the ques- 
tion of “weeding” arose in connection 
with library architecture as to proper 
provision for storage and expansion. It 
was related that a certain library build- 
ing in the east had been constructed by 
a great architect, H. H. Richardson, in 
the form of a perfect ellipse, its propor- 
tions forbidding any extension and com- 
pelling the librarian to “weed” his 
shelves frequently, boxing and shipping 
the books to a larger library some miles 
away (before the days of automobiles). 
Mr. Poole was most emphatic in his pro- 
tests against the cause and effect of such 
procedure. In his fine argument which 
may be read in the published proceed- 
ings, he stated by way of illustration 


that one of the subjects in which he was 
particularly interested was witchcraft, a 
thing so wholly out of date that he pre- 
sumed the weeding librarian would make 
short shrift of it in his box of discarded 
material, forcing him, if he were a bor- 
rower, to travel many miles in search of 
it with all the resulting inconvenience to 
the larger library in rescuing it for him. 
If Mr. Poole were living today, he would 
be interested to know of the recent re- 
vival of witchcraft in Pennsylvania 
through a gruesome murder which filled 
the columns of papers all over the coun- 
try. Suppose the editor of the local 
paper, in the city which Mr. Poole cited, 
should have desired to refresh his mem- 
ory on Salem witchcraft—what would 
have been his emotions to be told that 
he must leave his desk and journey a 
day’s trip away to secure the material, 
the librarian explaining that she did not 
suppose that the subject would ever be 
revived in America! In such a possible 
situation, the editor would have a right 
to ask how the librarian acquired such 
omniscience in judgment and prophetic 
insight into the mind of every future 
borrower, to say nothing of the presump- 
tion of the whole procedure by one who 
is paid out of public funds to give the 
people what they want. 

This brings up the vital question: 
how can a librarian know when a book 
is “out of date?” It may be, in his per- 
sonal opinion, but this may not be shared 
by his citizens. It may be passe chrono- 
logically but it is never, historically 
speaking. Mr. Thwaites, former Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, often told of a man who went 
about in London collecting every scrap 
of every sort of printed matter—hand 
bills, play bills, tracts, pamphlets and 
other fleeting material which he care- 
fully sorted and filed and from which 
many histories of the period were later 
compiled. Suppose he had donated his 
collection to a librarian with the “weed- 
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ing” habit? Rejected books of today 
ofttimes become the classics of tomor- 
row. 

The article whose philosophy I am 
questioning states that in the “weeding” 
the A. L. A. Catalog “was used con- 
stantly” and “for the 300’s, the Sociology 
Section of the Standard Catalog proved 
invaluable.” Since when have librarians 
become Fundamentalists in belief in the 
infallibility of readers’ guides? Time 
and space do not permit an analysis of 
my reasons for keeping practically all of 
those cited in the Bulletin as discarded. 
Suffice it to say that the “weeder” in 
her desire for “up-to-dateness” and at- 
tractiveness of the library shelves lost 
sight of the future historical value of 
such books as Tyndall’s “Heat and 
Light,” Spencer’s “Education” (still 
used by teachers’ colleges), Ely’s “Mo- 
nopolies and Trusts,’ Haeckel’s “History 
of Creation,” Draper’s “Intellectual De- 
velopment” and many others discarded 
or offered for sale. To offer these books 
for purchase should, in all honesty, give 
proof that in the librarian’s opinion, at 
least, they are still of value to some li- 
brary; then why not to her own? 

In the “attack (sic) on fiction,” the 
A. L. A. Catalog was again used in 
“weeding,” together with the Newark 
List of 1,000 Best Novels and Miss 
Bacon’s list in the Standard Catalog. 
The compilers of all these, many of 
whom I know personally, would surely 
not wish their labors to deprive any 
reader of his favorites. The lamented 
John Cotton Dana, of the Newark list, 
one of the broadest and most tolerant of 
men, would have been the first to cry 
out against such censorship. The 
weeder asks “What should one do with 
the works of Mrs. Phelps, Mrs. Ward, 
Marie Corelli and Myrtle Reed?” As to 
the first named author, her “Singular 
Life” still ranks as a New England 
classic. Mrs. Humphrey Ward shares 
fame with her brother, Matthew Arnold; 
Marie Corelli’s works are depicted in the 
cinema; while Myrtle Reed once said to 
the writer that while her books were 
criticized as “reeking with sentiment” 
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not one of them had ever led a young 
reader astray. It is difficult in these 
days to find a novel that does not con- 
tain a seduction within its pages—the 
prize novel in the staid, old “Atlantic” 
contained two such episodes! A local 
newspaper recently published a long list 
of questionable fiction and other works 
whose circulation was restricted at the 
local library, causing, no doubt, a heavy 
run on book stores by the curious adol- 
escents and the perverts, sunk in a “Well 
of Loneliness.’ How much better it 
would have been had the same space in 
the press been filled with a list of old, 
wholesome fiction of which this genera- 
tion has never heard! 


No one has a right to criticize a pro- 
cedure without offering a remedy. As a 
first step in the avoidance of weeding, 
librarians should see to it in the erec- 
tion of buildings that there is plenty of 
room for growth within the library and 
on its location. Wisconsin has two 
splendid examples of solution of conges- 
tion without weeding at Kenosha and 
Wausau. The Kenosha building is a 
perfect Greek cross which cannot be en- 
larged without sacrificing its beauty. 
Kenosha’s citizens have always been es- 
pecially generous toward support of the 
building donated by one of its people. 
The library authorities have forestalled 
all necessity for weeding for many years 
to come, if ever, by erecting library 
buildings all over the town in school 
yards and elsewhere which they supply 
with books from the library appropria- 
tion, keeping intact the main collection. 
An abandoned stone church, centrally 
located, has been secured as an addi- 
tional children’s library, thus giving 
more room for adults at the main library 
and more for the children, as well. At 
Wausau there is another classical struc- 
ture in which utility was sacrificed to 
beauty and affording little more than 
closet room for books. The library is 
held in high regard for its work by the 
citizens and through a bequest it has re- 
cently been enabled to more than double 
its capacity. It is granted that such a 
windfall does not come to every commu- 
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nity but there is one plan to prevent 
“weeding” which is within the reach of 
every librarian no matter how poor may 
be his resources. The best children’s 
room I ever saw did not have a book in 
it—every volume had been issued to 
some child! Library trustees and the 
public may well be suspicious of a li- 
brary that requires desperate measures 
such as the discarding of books to make 
room for its treasures and investigation 
of the cause should be made. Money and 
space are often wasted by the purchase 
of recommended books for which the li- 
brarian should know in advance through 
a knowledge of her community that 
there will be no demand. Librarians 
should get out among the people and ad- 
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vertise their wares. Too many librarians 
lead hermit lives, “weeding” being their 
resultant occupation. I realize the 
hopelessness of these latter observations 
as reform measures in these days of 
self-congratulatory and satisfied work- 
ers. In forty years of observation I 
have seen but little progress in the 
adoption of publicity methods worthy of 
the name in reaching “all the people all 
of the time.” Weeders should go to 
their own statistics to find that after 
seventy-five years of so-called progress 
no large library has even a half of its 
citizens enrolled as borrowers. The 
“ninety and nine” are still outside the 
garden while the one within continues 
his “weeding.” 





THE DISCUSSION CONTINUED—IN REBUTTAL 
By Miss Reely 


I have read with much interest Miss 
Stearns’ criticism of the article on “Re- 
lieving Crowded Shelves,” printed in the 
June issue of the Bulletin. Miss 
Stearns, who was so largely responsible 
for the excellent book selection referred 
to in the opening paragraph of my ar- 
ticle, is a fitting champion of the perma- 
nent value of that selection. 

As the article was written by myself 
and was based on a personal experience 
in assisting one of the librarians of the 
state in clearing what seemed to us dead- 
wood from the shelves, I am glad to ac- 
cept Miss Stearns’ discussion of the 
subject as a challenge, calling for a re- 
capitulation of certain points. 

First, indiscriminate destruction of 
books was neither practiced nor advo- 
cated. All books that were treasures in 
themselves, either as examples of fine 
bookmaking or for rarity of content, 
were saved to enrich the cultural life of 
the community. Books of possible value 
in other libraries were listed for ex- 
change or sale so that they might be 
kept within the channels of use. It was 
recognized that books of no practical 
usefulness in this library might be of 





value elsewhere. Spencer’s Education, 
for example, has its place in the library 
of a teacher’s college or university. It 
seemed to us that a long try-out had not 
justified its presence on the shelves of a 
small public library. 

Second, authorities were consulted for 
advice and confirmation. No one au- 
thority was taken as infallible. As a 
matter of fact, it was not possible with- 
in the limits of a short article to outline 
all the details of the course followed, or 
all of the means taken to insure against 
mis-judgment. In connection with Ely’s 
Monopolies and Trusts, I asked a teacher 
of economics, with the rank of assistant 
professor, what practical usefulness a 
first edition of the work would have to- 
day. The answer was, “None.” I asked, 
“Would you refer your students to it for 
any purpose whatsoever?” The answer 
was, “No.” It was on the basis of such 
opinion as this that many of our deci- 
sions were made. 

Another point which it seems desirable 
to make with reference to those out-of- 
date books (and the fact that many sub- 
sequent editions of a book have been 
called for, as in the case of Ely, does go 





| 
| 
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to prove that the original edition is out 
of date) is this; they are useful, and 
safe, only in the hands of scholars, who 
are capable of evaluating their present 
standing, not in the hands of the un- 
trained reader, who is inclined to take 
everything he reads as law and gospel. 
Their place, therefore, is in reserve on 
the shelves of certain large repository 
libraries where they are open to consul- 
tation by scholars everywhere. 


This brings us to the main point, the 
function of the small public library, and 
since this involves the principle which is 
the basis of disagreement, it must be 
taken up in some detail. 

In the opinion of the writer, who 
speaks here for herself alone, the small 
public library should consist of a live 
collection of usable material meeting 
the present needs of the community. 

It is not its function to serve as a 
storehouse for scholarly and historical 
matter of possible use some time to 
somebody. 

To build additional wings and raise 
additional stories to house such material 
is a misuse of public money,—money 
which should be used for circulation and 
service, possibly for publicity to reach 
all of the people. 

The small public library today does 
not exist in and for itself. It fits into 
its place in a net-work of library service. 
It makes use of parcel post delivery and 
of other modern methods of transporta- 
tion and communication. It borrows, it 
lends, it exchanges—yes, it gives away. 
Those small libraries that remain apart, 
each standing smugly on its own foun- 
dation—each preserving on its shelves 
its own individual copy of Spencer’s 
Education, Tyndale’s Light, and Ely’s 
Monopolies and Trusts, shutting its eyes 
to the needs, activities and resources of 
other libraries—are not functioning 
properly in a modern world. 

The function of storing and preserv- 
ing historical matter should be per- 
formed by historical libraries, university 
libraries and large public libraries, leav- 
ing the small library free to meet those 
practical demands that come to it from 
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its community. The local editor who 
plans to write an editorial on witchcraft 
will want, not a seventeenth century dis- 
sertation, but a concise and clear-cut 
summary such as a modern reference 
work would give. The scholar delving 
into the history of witchcraft will want 
the dissertation, but scholars do not pur- 
sue their researches in small public li- 
braries—except so far as their re- 
searches may have to do with local mat- 
ters. For it is part of the function of 
the small public library to serve as a 
repository for local material. Here is a 
duty no other library is fitted to per- 
form. So I should expect the Salem, 
Mass., Public Library to have preserved 
all the available material on witchcraft; 
the Green Bay, Wis., library to have col- 
lected and preserved material on the 
early French settlement in the state; 
Wausau material on the lumber era; 
Monroe on the Swiss settlement and the 
cheese industry. 


The book collection of the Columbus 
Public Library was readjusted in ac- 
cordance with this conception of the 
small library’s function. Where Miss 
Stearns and I differ is apparently in our 
interpretation of this function; as we 
differ also in our ideas of expending 
public money. To me the money, not to 
speak of the time, spent in housing, 
dusting, inventorying and insuring ma- 
terial that is duplicated here, there and 
everywhere is a criminal waste. 

There seems to be disagreement also 
in the matter of exercising individual 
judgment. Human judgment is fallible, 
but it is all we have to go by, and every 
time a librarian says to herself, “I will 
not buy this book. It is not worth hav- 
ing in my library,” she makes a judg- 
ment which may be mistaken. Similarly 
there are times when she must say, “I 
will not keep this book. It is not worth 
shelf-room in my library,” and risk be- 
ing wrong again. In either case she may 
be depriving her readers and posterity 
of something valuable, but there is this 
difference, that she has the test of time 
to aid her in the second instance. 

The making of any decision involves 
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grave responsibility. But the librarian 
assumes that responsibility when she en- 
ters a profession where judgments are 
called for. It is no less a responsibility 
to assume to say what is and what is not 
“wholesome” in fiction. What shall we 
do with the novels of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward? I am still asking the 
question. I know that to the modern 
reader they seem as old fashioned as the 
bustle. The modern woman doesn’t want 
either one. Nor, apparently, does she 
want the novels of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward (who was Matthew Arnold’s niece, 
not his sister.) The ideal of a library 
where all the books circulate will not be 
realized while these unwanted volumes 
remain on the shelves. Present ‘library 
patrons are not reading them,. and I 
cannot believe that the great unreached, 
who are outside the libraries reading 
Liberty and going to the movies, are 
hungry for them either. If they are, 
they will find copies of representative 
works by both the authors named, as 
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well as a complete set of the works of 
Myrtle Reed, on the shelves of the 
Columbus Public Library. 

One of the valuable aids used in this 
problem was the Newark list of A Thou- 
sand Best Novels, which itself repre- 
sented a weeding of the fiction shelves 
of the Newark library. In concluding I 
want to quote from the introduction. 
The words are from John Cotton Dana: 


The library buys some of the new 
novels as issued from month to month 
and year to year. Most of them lose 
their popularity in a few months. Copies 
of them accumulate on the shelves, and 
the titles swell the catalog. As they 
wear out they must be replaced, if still 
in the catalog; and yet they are little 
wanted. To meet these difficulties we 
propose to revise the whole list, omit 
those little used, select good editions of 
the titles remaining on the list thus re- 
duced and try to keep a good supply of 
them on hand. 


Which is a pretty good statement of 
what we tried to do at Columbus. 
M. K. R. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Agnes King 


Theatre Arts Prints 


“Not many years ago, before that 
widespread theatrical renascence we 
have come to call the New Movement, 
the history of the drama and the biog- 
raphies of playwrights were supposed to 
be the only necessary material for a his- 
tory of the theater. At that time a col- 
lection of photographs such as this—in- 
tended to trace and illumine the course 
of theater history, and including the 
theater of Dionysius, a painting from 
Herculaneum, designs by Bibiena, a 
mediaeval tournéé, a costume for Harle- 
quin as well as for Hamlet, and a hun- 
dred productions from ancient Japan to 
newest New York—would have been to 
put it mildly, baffling. 

“This series aims only to provide the 
student in stage design or theater his- 
tory with a working nucleus of hitherto 


inaccessible photographs as a means of 
rounding out, and extra-illustrating his 
study of the theater.” 

Theatre Arts Prints: a group of 150 
pictures illustrating the history of the 
theater from earliest times to the pres- 
ent day. John Day Company, $2.50. 


Wild Flower Postal Cards 


Excellent reproductions of best known 
wild flowers are offered by the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, Riverside, 
Ill. There are 12 cards in a set and the 
price is 25 cents per set. Another group 
of 12 cards may be obtained from the 
Wild Flower Preservation Society, Na- 
tional Headquarters, 8740 Oliver St., 
Washington, D. C., for 25 cents per set 
of twelve. These are nice for bulletin 
board displays and may be loaned to 
schools for class work. 
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Books on Capital and Labor 


One of the new courses in the Reading 
With A Purpose series is Capital and 
Labor by John A. Fitch, to be published 
in October. 

The following list of books was sug- 
gested by Mr. Fitch as supplementary 
reading to his course. These titles will 
not appear in the reading course but li- 
brarians may wish to have them as a 
selected list of references on the subject. 


FOR THE STUDENT OF TRADE 
UNIONISM: 


Hoxie, R. F. Trade Unionism in the U. S. 
Published in 1917, it has not yet been 
surpassed as a study of the attitudes, 
points of view, methods and objec- 
tives of the trade union movement. 

Commons, J. R. & Associates. Documen- 
tary History of American Industrial 
Society. Much more than trade union- 
ism is included, and the set of 10 vols. 
is an invaluable source of reference 
to anyone who would understand the 
economic history of this country. 

Commons, J. R. & Others. History of 
Labour in the U. S. Partly on the 
basis of the material gathered for the 
10 vol. set from files of defunct news- 
papers, documents, trade union pro- 
ceedings, unpublished court decisions, 
ete., this 2 vol. work was brought out 
in 1918. Documentary history is for 
the research student and the 2-vol. 
history is for the specialist in trade 
unionism and labor problems. 

Perlman, Selig. History of Trade Union- 
ism in the U. S. The author, one of 
the Commons associates, drew upon 
the material collected by his col- 
leagues, as well as his own, for this 
book, published in 1922. It will give 
the general reader as well as the stu- 
dent a good idea of the beginning and 
the development of trade unionism in 
the U. S. 


FOR THE STUDENT OF EMPLOYERS’ 
CONTRIBUTION TO INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS: 


Bonnet, C. E. Employers’ Associations in 
the U. S. The one book dealing with 
employers’ organizations. 

Tead, Ordway, and Metcalf, Henry C. 
Personnel Administration. Of pri- 
mary importance though intended for 
the specialist. 

Cowdrick, Edward S. 
dustry. 

Hoopingarner, Dwight L. Labor Relations 
in Industry. 


Manpower in In- 
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Basset, W. R. When the Workmen Help 
You Manage. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: 


Taylor, F. W. 
Management. 

Hunt, Edward D. 
since Taylor. 

Copley, F. B. Frederick W. Taylor, 
Father of Scientific Management. 


Principles of Scientific 


Scientific Management 


UNEMPLOYMENT AS A PROBLEM OF 
INDUSTRY. 


Feldman, Herman. Regularization of Em- 
ployment. 

Lewisohn, Draper, Commons and Lesco- 
hier. Can Business Prevent Unem- 
ployment? By two employers and 
two economists. 


COMPANY UNIONS: 


Burton, E. R. Employee Representation. 

Myers, J. Representative Government in 
Industry. 

Selekman, Ben M. Employes’ Representa- 
tion in Steel Works. 

Selekman, Ben M. Sharing Management 
with the Workers. 

Selekman, B. M. and Van Kleeck, M. Em- 
ployes’ Representation in Coal Mines. 


Developing the Reading Habit 


If reading habits and intellectual in- 
terests are to be held and sustained in 
later life they must be developed during 
school years, and this problem is pri- 
marily one for the school, and any plans 
for adult education must include a recog- 
nition of this problem. If intellectual 
interests can be aroused during school 
years, if boys and girls can be taught to 
use books and can be given a happy in- 
troduction to a wide range of interest- 
ing, wholesome reading material, habits 
will be formed and desires created which 
will seek realization in later life. This 
whole subject is interwoven. with teach- 
ing and the work of school librarians 
and children’s librarians. They have the 
great opportunity to lay the foundations 
for intellectual activities which will con- 
tinue at the adult level. The report of 
the A. L. A. Commission on Adult Edu- 
cation recommends to teachers and li- 
brarians consideration of such methods 
and projects as the following, which are 
confirmed in the study by Dean W. S. 
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Gray, The reading interests and habits 
of adults: 

The extension of methods that will 
teach pupils to read more intelligently 
and more rapidly; 

The elimination of methods of teach- 
ing that make independent reading ob- 
noxious to young people; 

More effective and inspirational meth- 
ods of teaching students how to use the 
library; 

A more adequate provision of libraries 
and professional library service in ele- 
mentary and high schools; 

Greater emphasis on methods for car- 
rying over to the public library the read- 
ing interests cultivated in schools. 


Professor Rogers on Book Clubs 


In the course of his address before the 
American Booksellers’ Association in 
Boston early in May, Professor Robert 
E. Rogers of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, referring to the 
book-of-the-month clubs as agencies for 
“standardizing” the American citizen’s 
literary tastes, said: 

“T find that the spread of the book 
clubs in the past few years is without 
any question narrowing the interest in 
the knowledge of current books. Not in- 
creasing it. Narrowing it. Generally 
speaking, the books people talk to you 
about and ask questions about are the 
recent choices of one or the other of the 
two large clubs. Those are the books 
they will talk about, even if it is only to 
complain bitterly of the selection of 
these books. Outside of that limited 
range people seem less and less inter- 
ested. 

This is a false selectivity. These are 
not the best books. The chairman of one 
board admits that they do not pretend 
to be the best. They are, in many cases, 
not even an approximation to what the 
average intelligent reader wants. 

But the thing will grow. The Ameri- 
can public is so used to standardization 
that there is no end to the possibilities. 
Already we have our detective stories 
chosen for us. We are threatened with 
having a children’s book club with books 
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selected by experts in children’s reading. 
Can you, as parents, think of anything 
more ghastly? So the children are to 
fall into the lockstep, the younger the 
better.” 

The entire address is printed in The 
Publishers’ Weekly of May 18, 1929. 


Among Librarians 


Miss Linda A. Eastman, librarian of 
the Cleveland Public Library and presi- 
dent of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has been given a distinguished 
honor by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. She was given a medal “in 
recognition of her public service”. The 
Cleveland Public Library celebrated its 
sixtieth birthday anniversary on Febru- 
ary 17. During the past year the book 
circulation has numbered 8,138,004, 
which is greater than the circulation for 
the first thirty years of the library’s 
existence. 





“The Worker and the Library”, an 
article by M. S. Dudgeon, librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library, has ap- 
peared serially in the Workers’ Educa- 
tion News. Of so great value is this 
article to workers in the industries, labor 
organizations and others, that the Amer- 
ican Library Association has published 
it in pamphlet form. Through the cir- 
culation of this pamphlet the A. L. A., 
as well as the Workers Education Asso- 
ciation, hope to bring to the public a bet- 
ter appreciation of what the library is 
doing for its patrons. The pamphlet is 
for sale, at the following prices: 100 
copies, $1.50; 500 copies, $6; $1,000, $11; 
5,000, $48.50. 


The Camp Chapel 


William Blake, Scout Master and 
Clergyman, has prepared a useful man- 
ual for the guidance of religious exer- 
cises in boys’ camps. It has the title 
“The Camp Chapel” and is attractively 
printed in brown ink with a substantial 
cover. It contains An Order for Daily 
Prayer, The Litany of the Scout Law, 
and a group of Camp Prayers. It has 
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an illustration of Sir Galahad and mar- 
ginal cuts. It may be obtained from the 
author at Berlin, at a nominal price. 


Library Service that Children 
Appreciated 


We had a wonderful visit at the Li- 
brary, (Copenhagen) because the head 
librarian showed us around, himself; 
and he is one of those who feel that it is 
important to make children understand 
things. 

We had heard that there were, in this 
library, some old Icelandic manuscripts 
about Leif Ericson’s voyage to Vinland, 
which Columbus may have seen at Ice- 
land before he came and “discovered us.” 
And we wanted to see them. 

Our guide asked a number of library 
attendants about these documents, and 
they didn’t seem to know just what he 
meant, or what to do about it. We were 
so disappointed that he kept on asking, 
and finally one of the attendants went 
and asked the librarian, and he came out 
so we could tell him. 

He said he’d show us the Icelandic 
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manuscripts which told about the Viking 
voyages, but he seemed very doubtful 
about Columbus’s having seen them, or 
about their doing him any particular 
good if he had. Anyway, he took us up 
to the exhibition hall where they were, 
and not only showed them to us, but ex- 
plained a great deal about them and 
about the monks who made them, and 
about Ericson and the Vikings; and 
while we could easily see that he was a 
very learned man, we could also see that 
he wasn’t trying to make us feel his 
learning—what he wanted was to help 
us realize how precious and important 
those old manuscripts were. 

And when he saw how we appreciated 
his kindness, and how interested we 
were, he went on and on showing us 
things—like ancient manuscripts of the 
Sagas from which we get our knowledge 
of Norse mythology, and notes of Tycho 
Brahe, the great Danish astronomer. 

From Where it all comes true, in 
Scandinavia. By Betty and Mary Clara 
Laughlin, with the help of their aunt, 
Clara ©. Laughlin. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


The Faculty 


The new academic year brings several 
changes in the faculty of the School. 
We regret the resignation of three of 
our number who are leaving for other 
experiences. Susan G. Akers having 
been honored with a second fellowship in 
the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, is continuing her study there 
for the Ph.D., and has resigned her post 
in the School. We are sorry indeed that 
we can not continue to count her as one 
of our faculty, and we wish her great 
success in all of her future undertak- 
ings. 

Alma M. Runge, senior reviser, has 
been promoted to teach cataloging, clas- 
sification, and related topics, that were 
formerly Miss Akers’ subjects, taking 


over also her field circuits. Miss Runge, 
during her six years on the staff, has 
proved her aptitude for the work, and it 
is a pleasure to accord her the honor of 
a promotion, though it is one that she 
has fully earned through her own abil- 
ity, initiative, and hard work. Mrs. Jes- 
sie W. Luther, who taught these subjects 
last year while Miss Akers was on leave 
of absence, has joined the staff of the 
Los Angeles Library School. Mrs. 
Luther made a contribution to our work 
during her year of residence and we con- 
gratulate the Los Angeles School on 
having gained so able an instructor. 
Elizabeth Everett Wilson, who has 
taught the administration and library 
economy for two years, and had a con- 
siderable share of the field work, has re- 
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signed to accept the acting-librarianship 
of the Oshkosh State Teachers College. 
Miss Wilson’s own enjoyment of the 
work and enthusiasm for it was an in- 
centive which we shall miss as we shall 
miss her; perhaps we are inclined to 
envy her the opportunity of actually ad- 
ministering a library instead of teaching 
how to do it, which we must continue to 
do, while wishing her all success. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis succeeds Miss 
Wilson. Mrs. Davis was on the faculty 
from 1920-1925 and the School is most 
fortunate in securing her for a return 
engagement. She resigned in 1925 to 
accept the principalship of the Atlanta 
Library School; during her tenure, the 
arrangements for the affiliation of the 
school with Emory University were com- 
pleted and other large things accom- 
plished. On resigning in the spring she 
spent a summer in Europe. All who 
were in her classes during her former 
connection with the School will join with 
us in welcoming her to the familiar 
places. She will carry a large share of 
the field visiting, and the libraries of the 
state will welcome her warmly as they 
remember her former profitable visits. 

Agnes O. Hanson, cataloger, Public 
Library, East Chicago, has been elected 
to fill the position left vacant by Miss 
Runge’s promotion, and all feel that it 
is a happy choice. Her work in East 
Chicago was as outstanding as it had 
been in the class room, for she is of the 
class of 1928. 


Dorothy J. Randall, junior reviser for 
two years, resigned at the end of the 
summer to accept the position of assist- 
ant cataloger, Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Miss Randall has been a 
most efficient member of our staff and 
though we rejoice in her promotion and 
new opportunity, we shall miss her will- 
ing, efficient, and dependable coopera- 
tion. Bernice Gibson of the class of 
1929 succeeds Miss Randall. With the 
growing recognition of the importance 
of the reviser’s work, to be chosen from 
the graduating class as reviser when 
there is a vacancy is one of the ways the 
Library School gives honor. Miss Runge 
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and Miss Randall, each in turn were 
awarded this honor, and each has in- 
creased her honors. We are anticipating 
the same advancement both for Miss 
Hanson and Miss Gibson, and welcome 
them to our group. 

The vacation schedule of the staff cov- 
ered alternating dates between July 22 
and September 16; at the latter date 
both old and new members were assem- 
bled ready for the work of the new year, 
all reporting delightful vacations, but 
with wide variation of interests. Mr. 
Lester spent two weeks tramping the 
trails of Glacier Park; Miss Hazeltine 
motored for two weeks in eastern Wis- 
consin, northern Michigan, and Canada, 
spending the remainder of the time in 
her old home in the east. Miss Reely 
spent two weeks in her Minnesota home 
and for two weeks attended a Summer 
Conference for writers at Bread Loaf, 
Vermont; Miss King divided the time 
between her old home in Iowa and her 
sister’s home in Chicago; Miss Runge 
after an extended eastern trip last sum- 
mer, was happy to remain in Madison 
this year; Miss Curtiss motored through 
the Ozarks, visiting Kansas City, St. 
Louis and other points of interest en 
route. 

One of the delightful events of the 
summer for the staff was a garden party 
given in its honor by Mrs. Stephanie 
Daland Hall at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. William C. Daland, Milton, Wis., 
on July 28. Mrs. Hall, formerly senior 
reviser from the time of her graduation 
in 1920 until her marriage in 1923, had 
come from her North Carolina home for 
the summer, and took the method of a 
garden party to renew old associations. 
The trip was made in two automobiles, 
leaving Madison at three in the after- 
noon and returning in the early evening. 
A beautiful old English home and gar- 
den, a bountiful supper, and good com- 
pany—‘“should auld acquaintance be for- 
got”—made an afternoon long to be re- 
membered in the minds and annals of 
the faculty. 

It is a coincidence that as Mrs. Davis 
returns to us from the Atlanta Library 
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School, Miss Fair, formerly of our fac- 
ulty, has gone to Atlanta as acting prin- 
cipal for the year. It is also interesting 
to note that Mrs. Davis traveled through 
England with Mary F. Carpenter, who 
was one of the faculty at the time Mrs. 
Davis was a student in the School. It 
is said that school associations go with 
us through life, and surely the events of 
the summer justify this claim at least 
for the Library School. 


Commencement 1929 


As the July number of the Bulletin 
was devoted to the Proceedings of the 
Fourth Summer Library Conference, the 
account of the closing weeks of the 
Class of 1929 was delayed until this fall 
number. The usual schedule of class ap- 
pointments carried on, with the usual 
amount of time devoted to bibliogra- 
phies, which took the students into 
every library in Madison for running 
down references. 

There were some breathing places in 
the work schedule, such as an illustrated 
lecture on “A ramble among old books,” 
by Prof. W. A. Sumner (husband of 
Alma P. Brunsell ’15) which, correlat- 
ing with the study of “artistic bibliogra- 
phy” of the first semester, made it pos- 
sible for the time to forget the harder 
lines of “practical bibliography.” Anna 
M. Magee ’18, in visiting the School 
brought her extensive collection of prints 
illustrating “Books and people reading.” 
The making of this collection is her avo- 
cation and she is building it up on her 
travels both in this country and abroad. 
Very generously she put it on view for 
the class, and gave a most interesting 
talk. C. P. Cary, former superintendent 
of public instruction, repeated his lec- 
ture on “Personality” that has helped 
former classes so much. The final ap- 
pointment for the year was appropri- 
ately a lecture on “Adult education” by 
Prof. J. K. Hart, a national authority 
on the subject. 

There were time and opportunity also 
for some festivities during the busy 
weeks, which relieved the strain. The 
class had an informal picnic at Turvill- 
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wood on the afternoon of Memorial Day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Witte gave a delightful tea 
at their home on Sunday afternoon, 
June 9. Mr. Witte is the honorary 
member of the class and he chose this 
happy way of bringing them together. 
Fortunately for the faculty, they were 
included on these occasions and enjoyed 
the respite from work quite as much as 
the class. The Class log lived up to the 
reputation of its tradition and appeared 
several days before Commencement. 
As is always the case with local history, 
it was enthusiastically studied and fa- 
vorably reviewed. There were several 
new features this year, together with 
the usual snapshots, “grinds,” and me- 
morabilia. The editorial committee is 
to be congratulated upon its achieve- 
ment. 

Mrs. Bertsche of the class broke two 
bones in her ankle by a fall on April 22, 
and was on a fracture bed in the infir- 
mary until examination time. But she 
pluckily carried on her work through the 
cooperation of faculty and students, who 
among them all visited her almost daily, 
carrying syllabi, instructions for les- 
sons, and the references and books for 
required reading. Mrs. Bertsche was 
discharged just before final examina- 
tions and appeared on crutches to take 
them, welcomed by the cheers of her 
classmates. 

Commencement day began with the us- 
ual rehearsal. At this time, Marguerite 
McDonald, chairman of the gift com- 
mittee, presented the School with the 
first three volumes of the new Diction- 
ary of American Biography, which is a 
welcome addition to its library. Dean 
Shailer Mathews was the commencement 
speaker and the auditorium of the Free 
Library, which seats over three hundred, 
was filled to its capacity to hear him 
on the subject “Contemporary Morals 
and Contemporary Fiction.” Following 
the address which was thought provok- 
ing as well as able, President Frank 


‘gave the charge to the class and con- 


ferred the diplomas. There was a re- 
ception in the rooms of the School after 
the exercises; President and Mrs. Frank, 
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Dean Mathews, Dean Nardin, Superin- 
tendant Callahan, who had presided in 
Mr. Lester’s absence, Miss Hazeltine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Witte received, while fac- 
ulty and students mingled with the 
large company, making the occasion a 
fitting close to a busy year. 


Alumni Notes 


The meeting of the California Library 
Association in Sacramento brought to- 
gether at a Wisconsin dinner, Claire 
Nolte 718, Myrtle G. Hart, ’25, Dorothy 
Earl ’27, and Mrs. Evelyn Williams, 
Summer Session ’15. 

Six alumnae had a considerable share 
in the Indiana district meetings of the 
spring of 1929. Margaret A. Wade, 718, 
was both hostess and presiding officer 
for the meetings held in the Anderson 
Public Library. At Winamac, Grace M. 
Stingly ’18 “gave an instructive talk on 
county library extension.” The La- 
Porte meeting included on its program 
Lena E. Polson ’28, who led a sympo- 
sium on “Outstanding books of the year 
1928;” Hazel F. Long ’16, discussed the 
use and value of the vertical file; Clara 
E. Rolfs 716, took the subject of “Vaca- 
tion reading;” and Ruth Hayward ’26, 
reviewed a group of the new children’s 
books to the delight of all. 

The bibliographies of Marguerite Mc- 
Donald and Lois Zwinggi, class of 1929, 
were prepared in cooperation with the 
State Department of Markets under the 
direction of William Kirsch, in charge of 
its research. As the market depart- 
ment is frequently called upon to fur- 
nish information on the subjects of the 
bibliographies, “Crop and market re- 
ports: history and present status in the 
United States,” and “Legal phases of 
agricultural marketing and agricultural 
cooperation,” they were printed as soon 
as finished in June. Already more than 
a hundred copies have been sent in an- 
swer to requests. 

The “Notes” below represent the 
Alumni news of three months, since the 
last notes appeared in the May Bulle- 
tin. All the classes of the School, 1907- 
1929, are represented by at least one 
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item, except 1908 and 1910. A sum- 
mary of the items reveals three lines of 
interest, library positions, advanced 
study, and travel for its own sake. 

The positions, which are almost en- 
tirely changes that brought promotion, 
show that during this period forty-two 
graduates accepted positions in sixteen 
states, the District of Columbia, British 
Columbia, and the Philippines. Ten are 
in Wisconsin, three each in California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and the Philip- 
pines, two each in Michigan, Missouri, 
and Washington, one each in Alabama, 
Connecticut, Kansas, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, 
the District of Columbia, and British 
Columbia. The types of work are as 
various as the positions are numerous: 
librarians and assistants in public, coun- 
ty, college, normal, and high school li- 
braries, heads of departments, assist- 
ants in special libraries including edi- 
torial duties, and instructors in library 
schools. 

Advanced study for scholastic degrees 
is claiming eight and doubtless others 
who have not reported; for Ph.D., Miss 
Akers ’13; for M.A., the Misses Bab- 
cock ’27, Clausen 712, Dorothy Fenton 
724, Skaar °18, and Mr. Bernardo ’20; 
for B.A., the Misses Day ’16 and Eng- 
strom ’26. Eleven have been abroad 
during the summer and five have trav- 
eled extensively in the United States, 
and probably as many more had ex- 
tended trips either at home or abroad, 
but notice of them has not yet reached 
the School. The usual number of mar- 
riages is reported, but in several in- 
stances the bride is continuing in her 
chosen work, which helps to maintain 
the percentage of alumni actively en- 
gaged in library work. 

Edith M. Norton ’07, who has been the 
librarian of the School of Medicine in the 
University of Pittsburgh, was established 
as librarian of the Public Library, Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, on July 15. 

Mrs. Grace Lane Young ’09 has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library, 
Sedalia, Mo., beginning work the first of 
October. 

Josephine M. Haley ’11, librarian of the 
Public Library, Helena, Mont., since her 
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graduation, has resigned and moved to 
Chicago with her parents, where she can 
be addressed in care 611 Railway Ex- 
change Building. 

Malvina C. Clausen ’12, librarian Osh- 
kosh State Teachers’ College, is studying 
for the master’s degree in library science 
at the School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, having been granted leave 
of absence for the year. 

Grace M. Leaf ’12 has accepted the posi- 
tion of cataloger for the libraries of the 
Seattle High Schools. 

Susan G. Akers ’13 was granted a sec- 
ond fellowship in the Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, and 
is continuing her study for another year 
for a doctor’s degree. 

Marion E. Frederickson ’13, library as- 
sistant, Madison Free Library, visited the 
Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon and other 
points of interest in the western wonder- 
land during the summer. 

Mrs. Jessie W. Luther ’13, acting-assist- 
ant professor of library science, Wiscon- 
sin Library School 1928-29, joined the fac- 
ulty of the Los Angeles Library School in 
September, where she is teaching cata- 
loging and classification, and bibliogra- 
phy. 

Mrs. Verna Evans Clapp ’14, acting li- 
brarian for the Chaffey Library, Ontario, 
Calif., 1928-29, has been elected perma- 
nent librarian. 

Mrs. Doris Hanson Davidson '14, who 
lives in San Domingo in the winter and 
on the Maine coast in summer, writes 
entertainingly of her life on the island; 
here are a few excerpts from her last 
letter: “I am going to the States alone 
this summer. My two small sons don’t 
want to go. They are too happy here 
where they have a large garden border- 
ing the ocean. They also have two dogs 
each and as I refuse to travel with four 
dogs they elected to stay here. We have 
a tutor from England for them next year. 
She is on a two year leave of absence 
from Manchester University where she is 
a professor. At the end of the two years 
both boys will be ready for boarding 


school. 
“We have enjoyed our winters here im- 
mensely. The climate is ideal .... There 


were many social activities for General 
Dawes. Last night we attended a tea and 
dance given by the President of the Re- 
public and his wife for the General.... 
We have a lovely old Spanish house. 
During the marine occupation here it was 
the home of the commanding general. 
There is a big back garden where we are 
busy at present building a patio and tea 
house. Last week we put in a hundred 
rose bushes.” 
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Eileen M. Duggan ’15 has a temporary 
appointment on the staff of the Booklist, 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

Sybil Schuette 15 spent the summer in 
European travel. A card tells of her 
pleasure in visiting the library of Fred- 
erick the Great in Potsdam. 

Mrs. Alma Brunselt Sumner '15 is chair- 
man of the Literature section of Madi- 
son’s large Woman’s Club. Her husband 
gave a most interesting illustrated lec- 
ture on “A ramble among old books” for 
the Summer Library Conference. 

Ruth Worden ‘15, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Washington University Library 
School, was on the staff at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters during the summer. 

Mrs. Winifred L. Davis ’16 resigned in 
the winter as principal of the Atlanta Li- 
brary School, to take effect at the end of 
the school year in May. Early in June 
Mrs. Davis sailed for a summer in Eu- 
rope, and on returning joined the faculty 
of the Wisconsin Library School as as- 
sistant professor of library science. 

Florence C. Day ’16 was registered in 
the University summer session studying 
toward the completion of work for a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Hazel F. Long ’16 spent the summer in 
European travel. She was in Rome when 
Pope Pius XI appeared in the Piazza of 
Saint Peters, ending the voluntary im- 
prisonment of the popes. 

Hazel D. Laing ’17 had leave of ab- 
sence from her work as librarian of the 
Stephenson Public Library, Marinette, 
Wis., for a summer of European travel. 

Anna M. Magee ’18 spent the summer in 
England and Norway. 

Martha O. SKaar ’18 assistant librarian, 
La Crosse State Teachers College, has 
been granted leave of absence and is 
studying for the master’s degree in li- 
brary science at the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. 

Mrs. Flora H. Whyte ’18 has accepted a 
position as special cataloger in Connecti- 
cut College Library, New London. The 
work includes the installation of a large 
collection of rare and foreign books, a re- 
cent gift to the college. Mrs. Whyte was 
ecataloger at the Public Library, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Julia A. Harrington ’19, who has been 
several years abroad serving as one of 
the secretaries to the American embassy 
in Paris, Madrid, and Warsaw with an 
occasional piece of library work for them, 
returned to this country in early summer. 
She is now in the circulation department 
of the New York Public Library. 

Gabriel A. Bernardo ’20 wrote the 
School from the Indian Ocean on May 15. 
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He was en route with his wife and two 
children for a year of study at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, where he goes as a 
fellow from the University of the Philip- 
pines. This is not only a fitting reward 
for his nine years of heavy work as li- 
brarian of the University library, but a 
recognition of his scholarship; he is to 
take advanced courses in library science 
and bibliography. En route to Leipzig he 
attended the International Congress of li- 
brarians and bibliographers at Rome and 
Venice, June 15-30. 

Cirilo B. Perez ’20 assumed the post of 
chief of the Administrative division, Phil- 
ippine Bureau of Science, on March 1. 
The position includes the supervision of 
the Bureau of Science Library, of which 
Mr. Perez was librarian until the new 
appointment. 

Eulogio Rodriguez ’20 is assistant di- 
rector of the National Library of the Phil- 
ippines. There is considerable account 
of Mr. Rodriguez and his work in the 
Manila Graphic of August 7. From this 
article we learn of the birth of his sec- 
ond child, a daughter, in July. His son, 
Eulogio Jr., is now three years old. 


Natalie T. Huhn ’21 was elected libra- 
rian of the Oshkosh Public Library to 
succeed Elizabeth A. Lathrop, ’23. Miss 
Huhn began her new work on Septem- 
ber 1. During the summer she was on 
the staff at A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm P. Sharp (Doro- 
thy R. Furbish ’22) announced the birth 
of a daughter on September 8. 


Adeline Cooke '23 is serving as acting 
head of the Reference Division of the Se- 
attle Public Library for a year. Her 
duties began in the late summer when 
the head of the department was granted 
leave of absence. Miss Cooke has been 
the reference librarian in the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, for several 
years. 


Letha M. Davidson ’23 resigned as chief 
of the children’s department, Des Moines 
Public Library, to become librarian of the 
Public Library, Ames, Iowa, on Septem- 
ber 1. 

Elizabeth A. Lathrop ’23, librarian of 
the Oshkosh Public Library resigned in 
August, and in September joined the fac- 
ulty of the Division of Library Science of 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

I. V. Mallari ’23 has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of library science in the 
University of the Philippines, Manila 
Book selection is one of the subjects as- 
signed him for teaching. 


Mr. and Mrs. David R. Lepper (Lillian 
Pulver ’23) announced the birth of a son, 
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Francis David, on June 3. Their address 
is 21385 Holton Street, Milwaukee. 

Alma M. Runge ’23 has been promoted 
to serve as instructor in cataloging and 
classification, Wisconsin Library School, 
succeeding Susan G. Akers, ‘13. Miss 
Runge earned promotion by her most ac- 
ceptable work as senior reviser for the 
School, the position she has held since 
her graduation. 

Helen H. Brown ’24 resigned as cata- 
loger, Racine Public Library in the sum- 
mer, to accept the position of cataloger 
for the Wayne County Library, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan. Her new work began 
September first. 

Marjorie E. Bumps ’24 resigned on Aug- 
ust 1 from the staff of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Library, Madison, where she has 
been for four years; she sailed in August 
for several months of European travel. 


Dorothy M. Fenton ’24 granted leave of 
absence from her work in Lawrence Col- 
lege Library, is studying for the master’s 
degree in library science at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, this 
year. She studied in the Summer Session, 
University of Wisconsin, to gain some 
necessary credits in German. 


Marian Rugg ’24 writes from Paris that 
she is studying French in the Alliance 
Francaise, where she goes every morning 
and from 4 to 6 in the afternoon. She 
has been abroad much of the time for 
the past two years. 


Elizabeth W. Simpson ’24 is now cata- 
loger of the Public Library, Beaumont, 
Texas, beginning work on July 1. She 
had recently resigned as cataloger of the 
Public Library, Charlotte, N. C. 


Ruth M. Bird ’25, since her graduation 
assistant, High School Library, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, has been appointed assistant 
librarian, Junior College Library, Kansas 
City, beginning her new work August 
first. 

Dagny Borge ’25, who has been on the 
staff of the Iowa Library Commission as 
library organizer for several years, was 
elected by the trustees of the T. B. Scott 
Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Morris ’27, as librarian. Miss 
Borge began her work on October 1. 

Alberta L. Brown ’25 took the veil at 
St. Clara Convent, on August 4, which is 
known as her Reception Day. Hence- 
forth she is Sister Mary Cleophas. 

Mary L. Henderson ’25 is another alum- 
na who is enjoying a summer in Europe. 

Mary L. Spaulding ’25 spent her vaca- 
tion in Denver and the Rocky Mountains. 

Mildred L. Engstrom ’26 received the 
bachelor’s degree from State Teachers 
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College, Winona, Minn., at the end of the 
summer session. She did the final study- 
ing for the degree while carrying heavy 
work as librarian of the college library 
and is to be congratulated on the achieve- 
ment. 


Mona Harrop ’26 is yet another alumna 
who had a delightful European trip dur- 
ing the summer. 

Ruth Hayward ’26 accepted the position 
as children’s librarian, Public Library, 
Hammond, Ind., on July 1. She had been 
children’s librarian in the Public Library, 
Mishawaka, Ind., and is succeeded by 
Gwendolyn Witmer ’29. 


Helen L. Holt ’26 has been appointed 
librarian of the Talbot County Library, 
Easton, Maryland; her work began on 
September 1. Her previous positions had 
been in two libraries in Kansas City, a 
year each in the Public Library and the 
Junior College Library. 

Hildred L. Nienstedt ’26, librarian, Cen- 
tral College, Naperville, Ill., had a three 
months trip through the west and north- 
west, going by the southern route and re- 
turning via the Pacific coast and Canada. 

Margaret L. Babcock ’27, librarian of 
the Dudgeon School Branch, Madison Free 
Library, had leave of absence for gradu- 
ate study during the summer in the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dorothy Earl ’27 assisted in the Law 
and Legislative Reference Department of 
the California State Library during the 
legislative session of 1929. 

Mrs. Madge Collar Lyon ’27 has ac- 
cepted a position in the library of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 

Harriet Love ’27, children’s librarian, 
Oshkosh Public Library since her gradu- 
ation, was elected librarian of the Hor- 
ace Mann Junior High School Library, 
Tulsa, Okla., in June. She began her new 
duties on August 19. 

Mrs. Alice Palmer Morris ’27 resigned 
as librarian of the T. B. Scott Public Li- 
brary, Wisconsin Rapids, in order to ac- 
cept the acting librarianship of Carroll 
College Library, Waukesha, her home 
city. 

Dorothy J. Randall ’27, assistant re- 
viser, Wisconsin Library School since her 
graduation, has been appointed assistant 
cataloger, Public Library, Birmingham, 
Ala., and began her new duties on Sep- 
tember 1. Kathleen Thompson ’23 is head 
of the department. 

Mary C. Shemorry ’27, first assistant in 
the Hterature room Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary since her graduation, resigned in 
June to succeed Jane Radford ’23, as li- 
brarian of the Shorewood High School 
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Library, Milwaukee. Miss Radford’s mar- 


riage is noted below. 

Eda A. Zwinggi ’27, head library assist- 
ant in the science department, Milwaukee 
Public Library, since her graduation, re- 
signed in July, and on September first 
began work as first assistant in the circu- 
lation department, University of Iowa Li- 
brary, Iowa City. 

Emma L. Anderson ’28 joined the staff 
of the Lucas County Library, Maumee, 
Ohio, as children’s librarian on May 15. 

Leone G. Bryhan ’28 has been granted 
leave of absence as librarian of Carroll 
College Library, Waukesha, because a 
death in her immediate family made it 
necessary for her to spend this year at 
her home, Lancaster, Wis. 

Agnes O. Hanson ’28 has been appointed 
to succeed Alma M. Runge, ’23, as senior 
reviser for the Wisconsin Library School. 
Miss Hanson has been the cataloger in the 
Public Library, East Chicago, Ind., since 
her graduation. 

Meribah Hazen ’28 sent a card from In- 
terlaken with a subtle message which 
alumni will enjoy: “Contrary to tradition 
I am sending you greetings from the 
Alps instead of from the British Museum, 
the Vatican, or Carcasonne.” 

Helena Lukens ’28, assistant, Milwaukee 
Public Library, took a vacation trip 
through the east, ending in a camp on the 
Maine coast. 


Further Appointments—Class of 1929 


Bernice L. Cox is assistant, catalog de- 
partment, Detroit Public Library. 

Mildred H. Crew has registered at North- 
western University to complete work for 
the bachelor’s degree. She also studied at 
Northwestern during the summer. 

Signe Ruh Ottersen 
High School Library, Sauk City, Wis., 
during August. She is enrolled in the 
University for the first semester 1929-30, 
to complete the necessary credits for the 
bachelor’s degree which she _ will be 
granted in February 1930. 


reorganized the 


Dorothy Peterson is assistant for exten- 
sion work, Public Library, Mason City, 
Iowa. 

Catharine J. Ritchie has been appointed 
reference librarian, Public Library, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Florence E. Rogers began work on 
September 1 as assistant in the catalog- 
ing department of Indiana University Li- 
brary, Bloomington. 

Helen W. Skemp, served as summer as- 
sistant, Traveling Library department, 
Wisconsin Library Commission, Madison. 
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On September 14 she assumed her perma- 
nent position as first assistant in the Osh- 
kosh State Teachers College Library. 


Marriages 


Grace M. Stingly °18 was married on 
June 29 to Walter Mason. Mrs. Mason is 
continuing her work as county librarian, 
Rochester, Ind. 

Virginia Hinners ’20, to Spencer B. 
Meredith on June 8. They are making 
their home in New York City. 

Viarda M. Clark ’22 was married on 
June 22 to Horace A. Brubeck. Her sis- 
ter, Marian Clark, ’24, was married at the 
same time. The double marriage cere- 
mony was performed in Harrisburg, Pa. 
The sisters married eastern men, Viarda 
is living in New York City, and Marian’s 
headquarters are also to be in New York. 

Jane R. Radford ’23, to Francis Van- 
Konynenburg on June 22. At home, 611 
Ridgewood Ave., Minneapolis. Mrs. Van- 
Konynenburg served as substitute during 
the summer in the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, and will regularly join the staff in 
November as head of a new branch. 

Marian R. Clark ’24, to Henry L. Cecil. 
See Viarda Clark above. 

Margaret M. Ream ’24, to Charles M. 
Ray, on Sept. 7. Mrs. Ray continues in 
her position as first assistant, Homewood 
Branch, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Julia E. Hahn ’25, to Robert M. Seeley 
Jr. on May 22. 

Helen M. Reiff ’26, to Charles B. Boone 
on June 15. Mr. Boone is a descendant of 
Daniel Boone, and by special permission 
the wedding took place in the old Exeter 
Meeting House, near Reading, Pa.; both 
bride and groom were residents of Harris- 
burg, Pa. The Meeting House is built on 
the site of the birthplace of Daniel Boone, 
on land deeded to the Quaker congrega- 
tion in 1717. This was the first wedding 
ceremony performed there in sixty years. 

Christine Ross ’26, was recently mar- 
ried to Dr. Frank McNamee, an eye and 
throat specialist. Their home is in Kam- 
loops, British Columbia. Previous to her 
marriage Mrs. McNamee was reference li- 
brarian in the Provincial Library, Vic- 
toria. She is now on the board of the 
new library that has been established in 
Kamloops, and as there is no librarian, 
she writes “I’m doing most of that work 
and training volunteers to assist me.” 


Summer Session 


Margaret T. McLaughiin, S. S. ’24 ac- 
cepted the position as children’s assist- 
ant, Waukesha Public Library, on June 1. 
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Mrs. Evelyn Benson, S. S. ’28, librarian 
of the Public Library, Havre, Montana, 
took the Alaska trip for her vacation. 
Returning, she attended the meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
in Spokane. She was on the program for 
the subject, “Individual work with the 
patron.” 


Teacher-Librarians 


Lilian Gaskell, T. L., ’27 has accepted 
the position as librarian of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, beginning work on 
October 1. 

Forty-two Alumni attended the Fourth 
Summer Library Conference either for 
the entire session or for a few days: 
Ruba M. Ashmore ’24, Gertrude Beals 
726, Mrs. Cornelia Bertsche ’29, Lilly 
M. E. Borresen ’10, Dagny Borge ’25, 
Marjorie Bumps ’24, Malvina C. Clausen 
712, Mary Corson 719, Letha M. Davidson 
723, Leah Diehl ’27, Mrs. Katherine Brill 
Filson ’26, Marion E. Frederickson ’13, 
Esther Friedel ’14, Iva Glessner ’23, 
Edna Holden ’20, Natalie T. Huhn ’21, 
Leila A. Janes 713, Mrs. Lucile Lieber- 
man Keck ’20, Agnes King ’14, Ellen D. 
Kistler ’24, Mrs. Bernice H. Knight ’24, 
Elizabeth A. Lathrop ’23, Ruth M. Lath- 
rop 718, Marjorie Lidbeck ’28, Mrs. Jes- 
sie W. Luther ’13, Aileen E. MacGeorge 
725, Mary R. Martin ’23, Lillian Moehl- 
man 717, Anna R. Moore ’25, Irene New- 
man 718, Mrs. Lenore L. Nutting ’24, 
Mrs. Ada Pratt Pillow ’15, Lena E. Pol- 
son ’28, Dorothy J. Randall ’27, Rosette 
Reese 715, Catharine J. Ritchie ’29, Anna 
I. Rowe 713, Alma M. Runge ’23, Mrs. 
Nathalie H. Scribner ’21, Edel E. See- 
bach ’25, Mrs. Helen Turvill Toole ’08. 

An unusual number of Alumni other 
than those who came for the Conference 
paid the School a visit during the sum- 
mer; many were back for the first time 
and it was a pleasure indeed to learn 
of their work and to catch their en- 
thusiasm; others brought husbands and 
children, while yet others came because 
they make it a point to drop in whenever 
they are in Madison. There is nothing 
enjoyed more at the School than an 
alumni caller, and there is a standing 
invitation for all to come in order that 
we may not only have the pleasure of 
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seeing those in whom we are deeply in- 
terested, but also that we may have the 
stimulus of hearing of the work that 
each is doing. Recent visitors were as 
follows: Wilma F. Adsit ’28, Florence 
Allman ’24, Phyllis D. Bentley ’28, Ruth 
Bird ’25, Florence C. Day ’16, Mrs. 
Florence Farnham Dittmer ’09, Florence 
Dodd ’20, Eileen Duggan ’15, Grace W. 
Estes ’16, Dorothy M. Fenton ’24, Alice 
R. Fox ’28, Mrs. Marya Zaturenska 
Gregory ’25, and her husband; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Royce Gribble 718, with her 
husband and little daughter; Esther 
Grob ’27, Ruth Longden ’21, Lila Neill, 
28, Edna D. Orr ’18, Blanche N. Pin- 
cus ’28, Vivian Robb ’28, Mrs. Myrtle 
Cole Robson ‘10, her husband and son; 
Louise Schoenleber ’15, Mrs. Grace 
Woodward Smith ’10, Mrs. Nancy B. 
Thomas ’22, and her son; Pearl M. 
Thompson ’23. 


Class of 1930 


As the Bulletin goes to press, the Class 
of 1930 is registering forty-one strong, 
all that our rooms can accommodate. 
The class roll as given below shows in- 
teresting summaries. Eleven states are 
represented, with sixteen students 
from Wisconsin, six from Illinois, four 
from South Dakota, three each from 
Indiana, Minnesota and Missouri, two 
from Nebraska, and one each from Iowa, 
Montana, North Dakota, and Texas. 
Twenty are graduate students, fourteen 
are seniors accepted on the joint-course 
basis, six are juniors, and one a sopho- 
more. Seventeen colleges and univer- 
sities are represented, including the state 
universities of Wisconsin, Illinois, Ne- 
braska, and Texas; Chicago, North- 
western and Marquette universities; 
Lawrence, Lake Forest, and Linden- 
wood colleges. 


Class of 1930 


Florence Elva Acklam, Racine, Wis., 
senior, Marquette University. 
Marie Wigmore Barkman, Berwyn, IIL, 


Ph.B. University of Chicago. 

Martha Biggs, Mandan, N. Dak., B.A. Lake 
Forest College; two and one-half years 
student assistant, Lake Forest College 
Library. 
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Olma Blanche Bird, Oak Park, Ill., B.A. 
University of Illinois; one year assist- 
ant, Oak Park Public Library. 


Helen Elizabeth Burgess, Pine Ridge, S. 
Dak., B. A. Sioux Falls College. 


Catharine Marie Chouffet, Oak Park, IIl., 
B.A. Beloit College; one-half year as- 
sistant, Oak Park Public Library; one 
year librarian, Forest Park Public Li- 
brary. 


Emma Jane Crone, Marathon, Iowa, senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Olive Dorothea Duffy, Evansville, Ind., two 
years Evansville College. 


Lucille Jane Erwin, Inwood, Ind., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science. 
Thelma Winifred Evans, Elwood, Ind., 
two years University of Wisconsin. 
Mary Grace Fleury, Madison, Wis., 

University of Wisconsin. 

Margaret Lucille Fulmer, Hastings, Nebr., 
B.A. University of Nebraska; two years 
student assistant, Hastings Carnegie 
Library. 

Harriette Louise Greene, Evansville, Wis., 
B.A. University of Wisconsin. Sopho- 
more honors; senior honors. 

Lois Gunderson, Madison, Wis., Ph.B. 
University of Wisconsin; summer course 
for teacher-librarians, Wisconsin Li- 
rary School. 

Bernice Margaret Happer, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., B.S. Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege (Madison, S. Dak.); graduate study, 
University of Minnesota. 

Lorena Emma Keyl, Decatur, Ill, two 
years James Milliken University; four 
years assistant and two years part time 
assistant, Decatur Public Library. 

Frances M. Klune, Chisholm, Minn., senior 
in the College of Letters and Science. 

Ethel Kathryn Lohman, Two Rivers, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Dorothea Gleim McCulloh, Great Falls, 
Montana, two years Lindenwood College. 

Ruth <A. McDaniel, Darlington, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Aileen McGee, Fairbury, Nebr., B.A. Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University. 

Lucile Marcy, Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
B.A. Lawrence College; graduate study 
at University of Minnesota; Summer 
Session, Wisconsin Library School, two 
years assistant Oshkosh State Teachers 
College. 

Margaret Laura, Miller, Kansas City, Mo., 
B.A., University of Wisconsin; one year 
assistant Kansas City Public Library. 

Mary Agnes Miller, Kansas City, Mo., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Florence Mulheim, Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
B.A. Lawrence College. 


B.A. 
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Leone F. Older, Portage, Wis., senior in 
the College of Letters and Science; two 
years assistant, Public Library, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; one year assistant, Public 
Library, Moline, Ill. 

Marjorie Perham, Eveleth, Minn., 
years Eveleth Junior College. 

Dorothy Katherine Perry, Wilmette, II, 
B.A. Northwestern University; one year 
assistant, Public Library, Rutland, Vt.; 
two years assistant, Public Library, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Isabel Lukris Severson, Cambridge, Wis., 
B.A. University of Wisconsin. 

Dorothy Annette Smith, Delavan, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. Sophomore honors. 

Maxine Eleanor Sperry, Owatonna, Minn., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; Iowa Summer Library School; 
two years assistant, Owatonna Public 
Library. 

Rea Jessica Steele, Superior, Wis., B.A. 
University of Wisconsin, senior honors; 
two years assistant, Superior State 
Teachers College Library. 


two 
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Enid Hildegard Steig, Ladner, S. Dak., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science; sophomore honors; A. A. U. W. 
senior scholarship. 

Josephine Stewart, Austin, Texas, two 
years, University of Texas, one year 
Southwest Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege; one year student assistant at the 
Teachers College. 


Lela M. Thomas, Platteville, Wis., B.A. 
University of Wisconsin. 
Elizabeth Ruth Thorne, St. Louis, Mo, 


senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Loraine M. Vilas, Pierre, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Alice Volker, Cottage Grove, 
year University of Wisconsin. 

Anita Borghild Wamnes, Burlington, Wis., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 

Elleda Vea Willard, Stoughton, Wis., B.A. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Marian Elizabeth Young, Springfield, IIl., 
senior in the College of Letters and 
Science. 


S. Dak., B.A., 


Wis., one 








"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Early in the summer when the first rumblings of vacation plans were heard, 
librarians over the state considered special vacation privileges for their readers 
who were leaving town—some to go to a quiet corner of a woods, and others to 
summer resorts or other places of interest. For the travelers there was provision 
made. In the Farnsworth Library in Oconto a special table of travel information 
including guides, descriptive pamphlets, travel books and other material having a 
special appeal for those going “a-journeying” was arranged. As for book privileges 
—the number varies from five to a “reasonable number’, to be kept for two months 
or more. Mr. Cargill of the Milwaukee Public Library, in talking of vacation book 
privileges, expressed it thus: “They might as well be working as gathering dust 
on the shelves.” 

To stimulate good reading during the summer among the children, reading clubs 
were organized in some libraries. The Barron Public Library organized the 
Vacation Reading Club. Pupils from grades 5 to 8 were eligible. Thirty-two 
books were on the list and all who read ten titles received diplomas. A first and 
second prize, a book in each case, was offered those who read and reported on the 
greatest number. 

Beginning July 1 libraries went on their summer schedule of hours. With many 
away and other interests during the summer weeks, librarians find it advisable to 
shorten the number of hours the library is open during the week. In libraries, 
located in resort sections, it seems wise to change the hours, and sometimes not 
shorten them, to meet the convenience of the clientele. 

To give girls interested in library work an opportunity to find out whether they 
care to make the work their profession, an apprentice course was conducted by 
Louise Hunt, the librarian of the Racine Public Library. Ida Goshkin of the 
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library staff was instructor in charge. 


orientation course. 
as junior assistants. 
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The course was planned as a general 
On completion of it, class members are eligible for appointment 
Six young women were enrolled. In the Fond du Lac Public 


Library, twelve students attended the apprentice class conducted in the summer. 


Leila Janes, librarian, was in charge. 


During the summer, reports of the circulation of the first half of the year 1929 
have been coming in, and in most instances show a gain over the figures of last 


year. 


rest of the year keeps up the pace of the first half of the year. 


In Milwaukee, the estimated circulation for 1929 is 6,000,000 books if the 


In a recent inter- 


view, J. V. Cargill, assistant librarian, said “more people are reading more good 


books than ever before,” 
of colors in binding classics. 
in drab colors. 
attention. 


He attributes the interest in better books to the change 
Not many years ago all standard books were bound 
Now the classics are gay in reds and greens and receive more 


Quoting from statistics compiled from the report of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission for the biennial period ending June 30, 1928: 


“In 1928, Oshkosh spent $31,127.18 or 93 cents per capita. 


In other words, the 


cost of circulating each book was about 11 cents. 
“Appleton spends 93 cents per capita, Eau Claire 84 cents, Fond du Lac $1.02, 
Green Bay $1.21, La Crosse 95 cents, Sheboygan 62 cents, and Superior 85 cents. 
“On that basis, it costs Appleton 14 cents to circulate each book, Eau Claire 8 
cents, Fond du Lac 10 cents, Green Bay 15 cents, La Crosse 18 cents, Sheboygan 13 


cents and Superior 11 cents.” 


Appleton. Frank Wheeler was ap- 

pointed to the library board to succeed 
Herman Beske, who recently resigned 
because of ill health. Frank Young was 
reappointed. 
High School. Over 200 new books 
were received during the summer. About 
half of these were fiction. The rest 
were requisitioned by the different de- 
partments of the school. 

Barron. Outdoor America, published 
by the Izaak Walton League of America, 
was a gift to the library from Elmer 
Kent. 

The library is twenty years old this 
year. 

Clintonville. At the annual _ board 
meeting the following officers were 
elected: President, F. E. Buth; vice 
president, Julius Spearbraker; secretary, 
Mrs. C. B. Stanley. 

Cumberland. At the annual meeting 
of the board the officers were elected to 
succeed themselves as follows: Lewis 
Larson, president; Dr. W. N. Hedback, 
vice president; Mrs. R. E. Hopkins, sec- 
retary. 

Early in the summer, the library ac- 





quired a Globe-Wernicke pamphlet file 
which will prove a great addition to the 
reference department. 

Through the courtesy of friends, the 
library receives regularly Outdoor 
America, by the Izaak Walton League; 
The American Issue, by the Anti-Saloon 
League; The Walther League Messenger, 
The American Lutheran, and The 
Lutheran Witness, by the German 
Lutheran Church; Columbia, by the 
Knights of Columbus; and The Catholic 
Herald. 


Delavan. Signs inviting summer resi- 
dents to avail themselves of the re- 
sources of the library were posted in the 
early summer in several of the hotels 
and cottages at the lake. 

The president of the library board, 
William Avery Cochrane, passed away 
in August. 


De Pere. M. J. Maes, after a period 
of thirty years service on the library 
board, recently refused to be reappointed 
by Mayor O. M. Kiley. His successor is 
Nicholas Martin. 

How the library is branching out and 
serving a larger territory in this vicinity 
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is told in the librarian’s annual report, 
which in part is as follows: 

“Through a network of substations 
and schools in the county, and the main 
library, 58,926 volumes were circulated 
to the people of De Pere and Brown 
county during 1928. This was a gain 
of 5,653 volumes over the previous year.” 


Fairchild. The World Book was pur- 
chased in August. 


Fond du Lac. Leila Janes, librarian, 
in June asked suggestions from a group 
of constant patrons of the library as to 
their opinion of best vacation reading. 
A large number responded with an in- 
teresting list of suggestive titles. 

A list of books for tired eyes was com- 
piled. It is a list of books printed in 
large type. 


Fort Atkinson. Frequently a few very 
enticing book notes appear in the local 
paper. Lately interesting items ap- 
peared on the theatre along with book 
suggestions. 

Galesville. Gifts were received from 
Mrs. Fred Huss and Mrs. S. D. Grover. 

Green Bay. The new members on the 
library board are Mrs. J. H. Shaugh- 
nessy, succeeding M. F. Smith and Mrs. 
H. L. Everson, succeeding I. Torgerson. 


Hortonville. At the annual meeting 
of the board in July, $50 was appro- 
priated for books. 

Janesville. In June the librarian, 
Emily Moeser, went on a twenty-three 
days’ cruise of the Lesser Antilles. On 
July 19 she was married to Leslie J. 
Minter of New York and England. The 
wedding was a culmination of a romance 
started on board ship. It is expected 
that Mrs. Minter will continue with her 
work in the library for several months. 

Myrl Poland went on a trip to the 
Yellowstone Park in August. 

Kenosha. Two vacation libraries were 
opened June 15 at the Grant and Bain 
schools. They were open to the sur- 
rounding communities every Saturday 
from 9 to 12 A. M. Over one hundred 
books were drawn from each library the 
opening day. 
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The library has loaned a collection of 
fiction, travel and biography to the Sim- 
mons Manufacturing Company to sup- 
plement their technical library. This 
library is open to all employees of the 
factory. 

A Reading Club organized by the 
Children’s Librarian, Miss Hottes, held 
its first meeting June 12 at the Boys and 
Girls Library. with an attendance of 60 
children. 

Mrs. A. H. Lance, member of the 
Library Board, presented the Boys and 
Girls Library with a reproduction of 
the Victory of Samothrace and a terra 
cotta head of David by Donatello. 

The grounds of the Boys and Girls 
Library have been made attractive by 
the addition of a new fence, shrubs and 
trees. 

New work quarters have been estab- 
lished at the Central Library in the 
basement room which formerly housed 
the Children’s Library. The large cheer- 
ful room adds to the comfort of the 
library workers. 


Kiel. In a recent drive for funds con- 
ducted by the Kiel Library Association, 
$193.50 was collected in dues and con- 
tributions. Last year $275 was collected. 


Lancaster. Bessie McNair, Librarian, 
has been elected an honorary member 
of the Women’s Club in recognition and 
appreciation of her work and the help 
given to the club members. 

The circulation for the month of 
August was 185 more than that in 
August 1928. 


Marshfield. The recently elected offi- 
cers of the board are: H.C. Hambright, 
president; Mrs. M. R. Laird, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. F. A. Noll, secretary. 


Menasha. Gifts of books were re- 
ceived from Mrs. Klassen and Mrs. John 
Sensenbrenner. The gift from Mrs. Sen- 
senbrenner was of juvenile books. 


Milwaukee. Archie Tegtmeyer was 
recently re-elected president of the public 
library board. 

Because of the addition of the Tippe- 
canoe district to the city, the first county 
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library branch was discontinued in 
August. A new west side branch was 
opened August 1. 

During July the circulation in branch 
libraries alone increased 40,000 over that 
of July a year ago. The largest cir- 
culation in this group was in Wauwa- 
tosa. 

—— First Wisconsin National Bank. 
The educational exhibit which the Amer- 
ican Library Association will install at 
the Chicago Centennial Exposition will 
be in charge of Margaret Reynolds. 


New London. A program of library 
work in charge of Alice Freiburger will 
be carried out in conjunction with the 
public schools. This course will last 
during the first month of the school 
year and will include use of the card 


catalog, classification and reference 
books. ’ 
Oconto. At the annual meeting of the 


library board, Mrs. G. Scofield was re- 
elected president and F. J. Horak, secre- 
tary. G. V. Megan was elected vice- 
president. Dr. C. E. Armstrong, Julius 
Riewe, W. C. Hausen, Superintendent of 
Schools, and Mrs. C. J. Oulette are the 
other members. 

A set of by-laws for the library ad- 
ministration has been adopted. 


Oshkosh. It is planned to notify the 
leaders of the 4-H clubs in the county 
of any new books interesting to them in 
their work. 

Books were placed on display to at- 
tract the public’s attention to extra sum- 
mer reading on Washington and Lincoln 
Purchased through the G. A. Buckstaff 
fund. There were also displays of books 
on Aviation and also books dealing with 
life behind the footlights. 

Marjorie Stanley joined the staff in 
August. 

In her monthly report for July to the 
board, Elizabeth Lathrop, librarian, in 
emphasizing the importance of the 
county library work said: “It will re- 
pay this library many times to foster 
and encourage and promote the welfare 
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of the county library organization. The 
county contributes its youth, its money, 
its interest, its merchandise to the 
county-seat, and naturally looks to its 
largest city for guidance in all affairs.” 


Port Washington. The matter of tax- 
ing certain townships for the use of the 
library has been under consideration by 
the library board. 


Racine. During the summer four new 
staff members took up their work: 
Winifred Hawk in the William Horlick 
Branch library, Mildred Tape in the 
reference department, Carolyn Wilson 
as head of the order and catalog depart- 
ment, and Ethel Youtz as head of the 
city extension department. 

As a special accommodation for resi- 
dents in the neighborhood, the William 
Horlick Branch library is also open on 
Saturday afternoon from 1 to 5. The 
regular days have been Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons, 1 to 5. 


Reedsburg. A new six-shelf book rack 
has been added, to be used for the dis- 
play of new and otherwise interesting 
books. 


Rice Lake. May 1 the library inaugu- 
rated the rule that only one book will be 
issued after a fine has been incurred. 


Sparta. During the last part of the 
summer the library was open only in the 
afternoons to make some improvements 
in the library possible. Remodeling was 
necessary to give needed shelf room and 
redecorating was done, making the li- 
brary lighter and more inviting. 


Waterloo. Mrs. Mary Clark Britting- 
ham left a bequest of $500 the income 
to go for the purchase of books in mem- 
ory of her father and mother. 


Watertown. Work on the addition to 
the library building has commenced, to 
be completed December 15, according to 
present plans. 

The library is attempting to build up 
a collection of pictures, clippings, old 
programs, and other material relating to 
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the history of the city, and has solicited 
such available material from local resi- 
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Lists reporting new books by authors 
and title: 


dents. It is planned to keep a record Antigo Clinton 
of the donors, and when the Coie Me- Appleton Clintonville 
morial building is completed it will be Ashland Hartford 
possible to have occasional exhibits of Burlington Jefferson 
hen: aanteine, Merrill—Books for little housekeepers 

Wauwatosa. The French weekly, Milwaukee Waterford 
L’Illustration has been added to the list Portage Watertown 
of periodicals. Stoughton Waukesha 

Lists with annotations: 
Some Booklists Noted Antigo Neillsville 

. . ‘ ; Ashland Racine 
Lists with brief reviews: Cumberland Rice Lake 

Baraboo Oshkosh Eau Claire South Milwaukee 

Fond du Lac Racine Kaukauna Stanley 

Green Bay Rice Lake Kewaunee 

Marshfield Waupun 

BOOK WEEK 


November 17-23, 1929 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


English, Thomas H. and Pope, W. B. 
What to read. 1929. 1738p. Crofts, 
$1.10. 028 


Descriptive and critical annotations on 
some 500 books selected as good reading 
for undergraduates. These are meant to 
be “suggestive and provocative rather than 
fully informative.” Editions, frequently the 
inexpensive reprints, are cited. Very use- 
ful for reference in a library. 


Hyde, Grant M. Journalistic writing. 
2d ed. 1929. 464p. Appleton, 
$1.60. 070 


A revision of A Course in journalistic 
writing, published in 1922, made necessary 
by the advance in high school journalism 
since that date. A valuable book for the 
aspiring journalist, in or out of school 


Religion 
Bell, Bernard Iddings. Beyond agnos- 
ticism. 1929. 170p. Harper, $2. 


230 


A book addressed to those modern men 
and women ‘who find easy and purchase- 
able pleasures quite unsatisfactory, and who 
are saying to themselves that there must 
be some reason for living which their ma- 
terialistic experience has never enabled 
them to discover.” Based on lectures de- 
livered to much such a group during Lent, 
1928. 


Bowie, Walter Russell. The Master, a 
life of Jesus Christ. 1928. 327p. 
Scribner, $2.50 232.9 


A good book for the general reader, oc- 
cupying a middle ground between Papini 
and Case, representing the liberal Chris- 
tian point of view. 


Davis, Jerome, ed. Labor speaks for 
itself on religion. 1929. 265p. 
Macmillan, $2. 261 


Various labor leaders thruout the world 
have contributed to this volume, the result 
is a direct expression of a point of view 
often talked about but seldom heard. Al- 
lowing for individual as well as national 
variations, there is in general an expression 
of dissatisfaction with the church as an in- 


stitution rather than with religion. Worth 


careful attention from ministers. 


Outlines of the psy- 
chology of religion. 1929. 45lp. 
Crowell, $3. 201 


The author’s concise and impartial sum- 
maries of the various approaches to such 
subjects as Prayer, Faith, Conversion, 
Mysticism, Immortality, Sin and reforma- 
tion may meet a library need. Provided 
with references and well indexed. 


Dresser, Horatio. 


Jenkins, Burris. The drift of the day. 
1928. 201p. Willett, Clark and Col- 
by, $2. 230 


Popular sermons presented in the easy 
colloquial manner in which they were ap- 
parently delivered. 


Ernest R. Unravelling the 
1929. 325p. Scrib- 
220 


Trattner, 
Book of books. 
ner, $2.75. 


Tells in a non-technical way what mod- 
ern scholars have found out about the 
Bible and how they have proceeded with the 
task. Begins with Spinoza, who is called 
the father of modern Biblical science. A 
good book if something popular in the field 
of higher criticism is desired. 


Sociology 


Eddleman, Samuel M. Financing extra 
curricular activities. 1929. 132p. 
Barnes, $1. 371.8 


The purpose of the book is explained in 
the title. It discusses ways and means of 
raising money for school activities, meth- 
ods of handling funds, keeping accounts, 
etc. Issued in a series to be known as the 
Extra Curricular Library. 


Kuhlman, A. F. A guide to material on 
crime and criminal justice. 1929. 
6338p. Wilson, (price on application) 

364 


An extensive bibliography compiled for 
the Committee on Survey of research on 
crime and criminal justice of the Social 
science research council. It represents a 
union catalog of material contained in 13 
representative libraries and listed in the 
leading periodical indexes. 
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Lloyd-Jones, Esther McD. Student per- 
sonnel work at Northwestern univer- 
sity. 1929. 2583p. Harper, $3.50. 

378.1 


A book in a new field which will be of 
interest to those doing somewhat similar 
work in other institutions. For college and 
larger libraries. 


Mosher, William E. and _ associates. 
Electrical utilities: the crisis in pub- 
lic control. 1929. 3835p. Harper, $4. 

880 


A critical study of the electric power in- 
dustry in the United States and present 
methods of public regulation, by a group of 
Syracuse University men. A _ strong pres- 
entation of the case for strengthening the 
regulation of public utilities with sugges- 
tions for doing so. Includes bibliography 
and good table on the organization and 


powers of the several public service com- 
missions. 
Odencrantz, Louise C. The social 


worker in family, medical and psy- 


chiatric social work. 1929. 3874p. 
illus. Harper, $2.50. 361 
The methods of “job analysis” used in 


industry have been applied to a study of 
positions in social work. Of interest to 
those entering social work or to those re- 
sponsible for administration of social agen- 
cies. 

See Booklist 25:309 May ’29. 


Science 


Law, F. H. ed. Science in literature. 
1929. 3864p. Harper, $1.20. 504 


This splendid collection of popular essays 
is composed of selections chosen not so 
much for their interest as contributions to 
science as for their value as inspirational 
literature, and the author has chosen such 
writers as William Henry Huxley, William 
Beebe, James Harvey Robinson, and Jean- 
Henri Fabre. Interesting titles are: The 
remance of the diamond, The insects are 
winning, The scientific revolution, and Pivo- 
tal figures in science. Each article is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography, and suggestions for 
classroom discussion or written reports. 


Useful Arts 


Anderson, V. V. Psychiatry in industry. 
1929. 364p. Harper, $4. 658 
Has much that is of interest from the 
points of view of vocational guidance and 
personnel management. Author is director 
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research for R. H. Macy and 
New York. 


of medical 
Company (department store) 


Beard, Mary. The nurse in_ public 
health. 1929. 217p. Harper, $3.50. 
610.73 


A book planned primarily for administra- 
tors. Intended as a supplement on certain 
points to Gardner’s Public health nursing. 
The rural community, Public health nursing 
in Europe, Maternal care in England and 
Denmark, and Education of the public 
health nurse, are the main topics treated. 


Harlow. 
164p. 


Angina pectoris. 
Harper, $2.50. 

616.12 

Dennie, Charles C. Syphilis. 1928. 

3804p. Harper, $2.50. 616.95 


Two volumes published in Harper’s Medi- 
cal Monographs, a valuable series somewhat 
less popular than the Appleton series to 
which we have called attention frequently. 


Brooks, 
1929. 


Collins, A. F. Aviation and all about it. 
1929. 260p. illus. Appleton, $2. 
629.17 
Attempts to cover in brief space all facts 
about the airplane, historical, scientific and 
practical. A competent book, like others by 
this author. For either adult or juvenile 
shelves. 
Sky  larking. 1929. 
Liveright, $2.50. 
629.13 
The joy of flying is the theme of this 
book, altho it tells something of the history 
of flying also. A final chapter touches on 
flying in literature with a list of titles that 
librarians will check over with interest. 


Bruce. 
illus. 


Gould, 
259p. 


MacManus, Theodore and Beasley, Nor- 
man. Men, money and_ motors. 
1929. 284p. Harper, $3. 629.2 


The dramatic story of the automobile in- 
dustry and of the men connected with it; 
Henry Leland, William Metzger, Henry 
Ford, William Durant, John and Horace 
Dodge, Walter Chrysler, and others. A 
book to interest men everywhere. 


Oaks, L. W. and Merrill, H. G. Your 
nose, throat and ears. 1929. 1638p. 
illus. Appleton, $1.50. 616 


Treats of the structure and function of 
the organs named and their most common 
disorders. Popularly presented for the 
layman. One of Appleton’s Popular health 
series. 
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Pirez, Venancio and Ferrer, Ricardo. 
Spanish and English commercial cor- 
respondence. 1929. 276p. Appleton, 
$3. 650 


All forms of commercial correspondence 
are covered with Spanish and English text 
in parallel columns. 


Fine Arts 
Adams, Adeline. The spirit of American 
sculpture. rev. ed. 1929. National 
Sculpture Society, $1.60. 735 


Essays rejoicing in the achievements of 
American sculpture. The book, originally 
published in 1923, contains an added chap- 
ter. Well illustrated. 


Aymar, Gordon C. An introduction to 


advertising illustration. 1929. 236p. 
illus. Harper, $4. 740 
In question and answer form, gives 
practical advice to beginners. Well made 


up and well illustrated. 
libraries. 
See Booklist 25:383 Jul. ’29. 


Valuable in larger 


Bradley, Mary Hastings. 
tiger. 1929. 246p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $3.50. 799.2 


Big-game hunting adventures in Sumatra 
and the Malay peninsula. 


Trailing the 


Cave, Edna Selena. Craft work. 1929. 
272p. illus. Century, $3. 745 


A series of lessons on various crafts, in- 
cluding painted furniture, lamp _ shades, 
batik, block printing, toy making, basketry, 
etc. For the teacher or home worker. Well 
illustrated. 


Elsom, James C. Community recrea- 
tion. 1929. 278p. illus. Century, 
$2.25. 790 


Professor Elsom of the University of 
Wisconsin has presented a discussion of the 
recreation problem together with practical 
suggestions for carrying out a program. A 
chapter on the readings of plays, by Mary 
Emogene Hazeltine, and one on Community 
music, by Edgar B. Gordon are included. 


Kennedy, Marion and Bemis, Katha- 
rine I. Programs for special occa- 
sions. 1929. 104p. Barnes, $1.50. 


793 


Simple exercises and pageants for use on 
such occasions as Book week, Clean-up 
week, Fire prevention week, a flower show, 
a hobby show, May day, Safety week, 
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celebrations for world peace, etc. The two 
suggestions for Book week are typical and 
involve little outlay or preparation. 


Morgan, Adalene B. Elements of art 
and decoration. 1928. 120p._ illus. 
Bruce, $1.28. 740 


A series of lessons prepared with voca- 
tional students particularly in mind. The 
lessons are practical but the primary pur- 
pose of the book is to develop taste and ap- 
preciation of what is good. Spacing, Bal- 
ance, Color, Rhythm, Appropriateness of 
dress, House decoration, Pictures, Block 
printing, Gesso and Batik are the subjects 
covered. 


National Sculpture Society. Contem- 
porary American sculpture. 1929. 
252p. illus. Kalphoff Press, N. Y., 
$3. 735 


Contains brief biographical sketches, with 
list of works and very lovely illustrations. A 
beautiful book invaluable as a work of re- 


ference. Based on the exhibition held in 
San Francisco, April to October of this 
year. 


See Booklist 25:384 Jul. ’25. 


Palmer, Gladys E. Baseball for girls 
and women. 1929. 140p. _ illus. 
Barnes, $1.60. 796.3 


A book setting forth the rules for both 
indoor and outdoor baseball for women as 
adopted by the National Committee on 
Women’s athletics of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association. 


Rockwell, F. F. Lawns. (Home garden 
handbooks). 1929. 87p. Macmillan, 
$1. 712 


Practical book on making and caring for 
the lawn. 
See Booklist 25:384 Jul. ’29. 


Strzygowski, Josef. Early church art 
in northern Europe. 1929. 172p. 
illus. Harper, $8. 726.5 


Deals chiefly with timber construction and 


architectural forms that developed in nor- 
thern Europe before the introduction of 
classic influences from the South. The 


chapter on the mast-churches of Norway 


will be of interest to many of our li- 

braries. Excellent illustrations. 

Thorn, Alice G. Music for young 
children. 1929. 158p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $1.25. 780 


“The subject is simply presented and will 
prove interesting and valuable to teachers 
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and parents’ (Booklist) Thruout' there 
are lists of selections, song books and vic- 
trola records. 

See Booklist 25:313 May ’29. 


Vanderbilt, H. SS. Contract bridge. 
1929. 251p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 
795 


A book dealing primarily with the club 
convention. For experienced players. 


Whitehead, Wilbur C. Contract bridge 
standards. 1929. 176p. Stokes, 
$1.50. 795 

A complete manual on contract bridge, 
similar to the author’s Auction bridge stan- 
dards. A volume on Championship bridge 
hands. (Stokes $1.50) presenting 25 deals 
selected from tournaments, covers both auc- 
tion and contract. 


Literature 
Ellis, Havelock. The art of life. 1929. 
149p. Houghton, $2. 828 


Brief selections from his writings. 
See Booklist 25:385 Jul. ’29. 


France, Anatole. Rabelais; tr. with an 


introduction by Ernest Boyd. 1929. 
254p. illus. Holt, $5. 847 
Lectures prepared for delivery in South 


America have been made into a beautiful 
book, with an admirable page and wood- 
cut illustrations. The make-up justifies the 
price, for the library that can afford books 
of the kind, and the text offers an excellent 
introduction to Rabelais, the story of his 
life alternating with interpretation of his 
writings. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart. Dramatic works, 


v. 9. 386p. Viking, $2.50. 832 
Contains two historic and legendary 
dramas: Florian Geyer, a tragedy of the 


peasant’s war, translated by B. Q. Morgan, 
and Veland, translated by Edwin Muir. 


Jones, Llewellyn. How to _ criticize 
books. 1929. 190p. Norton, $1.75. 
801 


A book addressed “to book reviewers, to 
those who are asked to read papers before 
clubs, to teachers of English, and to per- 
sons who do not write but who read book 
reviews and who would like to know just 
what they are reading.” This defines its 
place in a library where it will meet the 
needs of many readers. 
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Lathrop, Henry Burrowes. Freshman 
composition. 1929. 455p. Century, 
$2. 808 


A thorough revision of one of the good 
handbooks on composition. Useful in a li- 
brary for reference or to provide material 
for self-training. By Professor Lathrop of 
the English department of the University. 


Osgood, Phillips Endecott. Pulpit 
dramas. 1929. 191p. Harper, $1.75. 
822 


Eleven dramatized Bible scenes suitable 
for simple presentation. The author sug- 
gests using them (and others like them) as 
sermon substitutes but they will be found 
adaptable for almost any church occasion. 
Author is rector of St. Mark’s church, Min- 
neapolis, 


The heart’s jour- 
Harper, $2. 


Sassoon, Siegfried. 


ney. 1929. 45p. 
821 


Siegfried Sassoon is remembered by 
readers as a poet of protest against the 
In this book he shows other moods, 


war. 
some inspired by music. A slim volume, 
expensive for small libraries. 


See Booklist 25:353 June ’29. 


Shurter, Edwin D. and Marsh, C. A, 
Practical speech making. 1929. 
248p. Houghton, $2. 808.5 

Devoted entirely to the extempore method 
of speaking, this book meets a modern need. 

Gives especially full treatment to the pre- 

paration required for this kind of speech 

making. 
See Booklist 25:353 June ’29. 


Tinker, Chauncey B. The good estate 
of poetry. 1929. 2438p. Little, $2.50. 
808.1 


Essays on poetry, some reprinted from 
the Yale Review and other magazines. On 
such modern tendencies as The biographical 
approach to poetry, The psychological in- 
terpretation of poetry, Poetry and nation- 
alism. 

See Booklist 25:387 Jul. ’29. 


Collections 


Campbell, Oscar J. and Pyre, J. F. A. 
English poetry of the nineteenth 
century. 1929. 1784p. Crofts, 

821.08 
A volume of selections giving a good sur- 


vey of the period covered. In double col- 
umns with good print. Another volume of 


= 
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selections from the same publishers is: 
Poetry of the English Rennaissance, by J. 
W. Hebe! and H. H. Hudson. 


Craig, Hardin and Thomas J. M. Great 
English prose writers. 1929. 84lp. 
Crofts, $3.50. 820.8 


The limitation of this anthology to the 
works of fourteen authors, each of whom 
is very fully represented, makes it a more 
valuable work for a library than the usual 
collection of scattered selections. The 
authors chosen range from Bacon to Stev- 
enson. 


McCallum, James Dow, ed. English 
literature: the beginnings to 1500. 
1929. 440p. Scribner, $1. 820.8 
The first of a series of anthologies of 

English literature issued in attractive and 

handy form for reading. The Renaissance, 

by R. W. Bolwell, and The Highteenth Cen- 
tury, by J. P. Blickensderfer, are also avail- 
able. 


Ward, Bertha Evans, comp. Essays of 
our day. 1929. 412p. Appleton, 
$1.48. 808.4 

Selected with high school students in 
mind. An unusually fresh and delightful 
collection. Has biographical notes and 
suggestions for classroom exercises. 


History and Travel 


Charchill, Winston S. The aftermath. 
1929. 502p. Scribner, $5. 940.4 
This fourth volume covering the period 
1918-1928 completes the author’s history of 
the war. The previous volumes have borne 
the title The world crisis, with dates. 
See Booklist 25:353 Jun. ’29. 


Hall, Bert. One man’s war; the story 
of the Lafayette escadrille. 1929. 
353p. illus. Holt, $4. 940.44 


Told from the diary of one of the original 
members. 
See Booklist 25.354 Jun. ’29. 


Lewis, Lloyd and Smith, Henry Justin. 
Chicago: the history of its reputation. 
1929. 508p. Harcourt, $3.75. 

977.31 


This book by two Chicago newspaper men 
has some of the qualities of the city itself. 
It is lively, energetic, and strident, and 
somehow thrilling. The authors follow a 
ehronological course, beginning with the re- 
treat of the ice sheet that shaped the topo- 
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graphy and coming down to the present day. 
May well be followed by Merriam’s Chicago. 


Merriam, Charles Edward. Chicago, a 
more intimate view of urban politics. 
1929. 305p. Macmillan, $3.50. 

$77.31 


An interpretation of Chicago politics and 
of the varied elements that contribute to 
the problem of government in a great urban 
area, based on twenty-eight years of obser- 
vation and participation. Prof. Merriam of 
the University of Chicago served as alder- 
man for six years and has been candidate 
for mayor. His chapter on Chicago lead- 
ers is one of the most interesting. More 
sober and thoughtful than the book by 
Lewis and Smith. 


Monroe, Will S. The spell of Bohemia. 
1929. 51lp. illus. Page, $3.75. 

914.37 

Formerly published with the title Bohemia 

and the Czechs and now reissued in the 


Spell series with an added chapter, Czecho- 
slovakia, 1918-1928. 


Sedgwick, Henry D. France; a short 
history of its politics, literature and 
art. 1929. 418p. illus. Little, 
$3.50. 944 

For note see Booklist 25:388 Jul. '29. 


Turner, Jennie McMullin. Wisconsin 
pioneers. 1929. 111p. illus. Wis- 
consin Magazine and C. C. Nelson 
pub. Co., Appleton, Wis. 977.5 


A series of lessons on Wisconsin planned 
for vocational school classes. At present 
issued in leaflet form for convenience in 
teaching. A bound volume will appear la- 
ter. The presentation is admirably simple 
and the range of subject matter is wide, 
covering such subjects as Early pioneering, 
Government in early Wisconsin, The people 
of Wisconsin, Wisconsin and the problem of 


natural resources, The problem of the 
farmer, The problem of the _ industrial 
worker, The problem of education, The 
university, The part-time school, The law 
making process, etc. Order the leaflets 
from the author, State Capitol, Madison 


(50c). 


Williams, Basil. The British empire. 
1928. 252p. Holt, $1. 942 


An authoritive brief survey published in 
the Home university library. A history of 
England 1815-1918, by J. R. M. Butler is 
another recent volume. 

See Booklist 25:389 Jul. ’29. 








Biography 
Dakin, Edwin F. Mrs. Eddy. 1929. 
553p. illus. Scribner, $5. 921 


Altho those of Mrs. Eddy’s faith will not 
be pleased with it, this is probably as im- 
partial a biography as is possible of so 
enigmatic a figure. For the outsider it will 
present a wealth of facts and an interest- 
ing interpretation. Has an extensive bib- 
liography and a good index. 


Ellis, Anne. The life of an ordinary 
woman. 1929. 301p. Houghton, 
$3.50. 921 


The story of a life spent in and around 
western mining camps. A story of poverty 
and hardship and courage and an uncom- 
plaining picture of life as it is lived. Good 
for any library. 


Hart, William S. My life east and west. 
1929. 3683p. illus. Houghton, $4. 
921 


Those who have known Bill Hart only 
in the movies may have forgotten that he 
had a long and successful stage career be- 
fore pictures were invented. This part of 
the story, covering his experiences as lead- 
ing man for Julia Arthur and Madame 
Modjeska, and as star in The Virginian, 
makes interesting reading, as does the ac- 
count of his boyhood in the pioneer Middle 
West—Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The heart of 
Hawthorne’s journals; ed. by Newton 
Arvin. 1929. 3438p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3. 921 

Similar to volumes of selections from 

Emerson, Thoreau, and Burroughs. In- 


teresting as biography because of the full 
personal details. 


See Booklist 25:357 Jun. ’29. 


Huddleston, Sisley. Louis XIV in love 
and in war. 1929. 356p. _ illus. 
Harper, $4. 921 


Louis is explained in the light of his neg- 
lected youth. A more partisan biography 


is that by Bertrand, translated by Cleve- 
land B. Chase and _ published by Long- 
mans. 


See Booklist 25:392 Jul. ’29. 


Lee, Umphrey. The Lord’s horseman. 
1929. 358p. Century, $2.50. 921 


A biography of John Wesley, sympatheti- 
cally written. 
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Lewis, Lloyd. Myths after Lincoln. 
1929. 422p. Harcourt, $3.50. 921 


The author has brought together material 
of several kinds, first, that bearing on Lin- 
coln’s assassination and its effect on the 
public mind; second, that pertaining to 
John Wilkes Booth; and third, myths and 
rumors current after the assassination. 
For larger collections. 


Rhees, Harriet Seelye. Laurenus Clark 
Seelye. 1929. 342p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $5. 921 

A biography of the first president of 

Smith College, contributing to the history 

of the education of women. 


Rheinbaben, Rochus von. Stresemann, 
the man, the statesman. 1929. 322p. 
illus. Appleton, $3. 921 


A short biography of the German minis- 
ter of foreign affairs. Important for its 
factual information about an outstanding 
figure in modern Germany. 


Roof, Katharine Metcalf. Colonel Wil- 


liam Smith and lady. 1929. 347p. 
illus. Houghton, $5. 920 


It was so they appeared in Washington's 
diary, “Col. Smith and Lady dined here 
today.” Colonel Smith had been one of 
Washington’s aides. His lady was the 
daughter of John and Abigail Adams, her- 
self an Abigail. They met in Europe where 
he was secretary of the Legation in Lon- 
don were married. Their story and 
their personalities are revealed thru letters 
with sprightly comments. 


and 


Ruhle, Otto. Karl Marx, his life and 
work. 1929. 419p. illus. Viking, 
$5. 921 

A biography that will be of 
larger libraries of the state. 

Booklist 25:393 Jul. ’29. 


interest to 


See 


Starbuck, Mary. My house and I: a 
chronicle of Nantucket. 1929. 293p. 
illus. Houghton, $3.50. 921 


The simple, unpretentious autobiography 
of a woman who has lived all her life on 
Nantucket island. Her father was captain 
of a whaler and the sea is never far dis- 
tant in her narrative. Read it with Anne 
Ellis’s Life of an ordinary woman, above, 
for contrast. 
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Fiction 


Ashton, Mary Grace. Shackles of the 
free. 1929. 3842p. Stokes, $2.50. 


Ruth Strong, burdened in the prime of 
youth with a husband hopelessly invalided, 
must decide between duty as a faithful 
wife, or happiness in a love affair with a 
young architect. The gradual changing of 
various lives affected by her decision gives 
the author opportunity to show a consum- 
mate skill at character-portrayal. 


Blodgett, Ruth. Birds got to fly. 1929. 
3824p. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Rosanne, gay and charming, with a 


bizarre background, marries into the Porter 
family of New England. Perhaps it would 
be truer to say she marries the Porter 
family, altho she thought she was only 
marrying Alec. The Porters manufacture 
shoes, and for a time it looks as if his ab- 
sorption in shoes would lose Alec his wife, 
but a quality in him she had only half 
sensed calls Rosanne back. 


Chapman, Maristan. Homeplace. 1929. 


270p. Viking, $2.50. 


This second novel is, like its predecessor 
Happy Mountain, a story of the Tennessee 
mountains, and many of the characters are 
those of the first book. How Fayre Jones, 
the lovable, self-styled ‘“muddle-headed”’ 
village orphan, who has no folks and no 
property to “heir’’ to, finds himself and 
wins a homeplace for his girl, Bess Howard, 
who is pretty, full of life and discouraged 
with too much waiting, is the story of 
Homeplace. The chief charm of the book 
lies in the delightful character sketches of 
the mountain people and their beautiful, 
poetic language in which the story is writ- 
ten. 


Dewing, E. B. Eagles fly high. 
316p. Stokes, $2. 


There is something ethereal and innocent 
about Selina that nothing earthly ever 
quite touches, altho her life embraces a 
seduction, two marriages and wordly suc- 
cess as a designer of gowns. The back- 
ground of the story—New York, New 
England, a mid-west college town—is made 
very real and so are the minor characters. 
An unusual and a successful novel. 


1929. 


Ertz, Susan. The galaxy. 
Appleton, $2.50. 


A novel that spreads out a panorama of 
manners and events from the civil war to 
the close of the world war. The scenes are 
English, but there are American echoes 
thruout, and one of Laura Deverell’s daugh- 


1929. 397p. 
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ters marries an American. The story car- 
ries Laura through a Victorian girlhood, 
marriage, disillusionment, love, and _ re- 
marriage. Perhaps the best novel from the 
author since Madame Claire. 


Green, Julian. The dark journey. 1929. 
3876p. Harper, $2.50. 
The cumulative effect of horror, askill- 


fully achieved, is the outstanding quality 
of this book. Not an advisable purchase 
for small libraries, altho there may be 
some call for it because of the Harper prize 
award. 

1929. 345p. 


Johnson, Owen. Sacrifice. 


Longmans, $2. 


This novel of easy loves and easy di- 
vorces differs from others of its kind in its 
ending. Sabina Baring, who is at first 
willing to give her husband the divorce he 
wants, comes to see that their home and 
their children are worth the sacrifice of per- 
sonal desires. Then she falls in love her- 
self—but remains unshaken in her belief. 
Not for all readers. 


Lovelace, Maud Hart. Early candle- 

light. 1929. 322p. John Day, $2.50. 

This story of old Fort Snelling in Minne- 
sota is notable for its rich and vital pre- 
sentation of the frontier. The story interest 
is well sustained and the romance of Delia 
DuGay, born in a squatter’s cabin outside 
the walls of the fort, and Jasper Page, 
New England aristocrat, will insure its 
popularity, but it is the many other char- 
acters—Indians, traders, voyages, officers, 
missionaries, all moving through the book 
as in a pageant,—that give it its distinctive 
quality. 


Runbeck, Margaret Lee. People will 


talk. 1929. 334p. Reilly and Lee, 
$2.50. 
The story, which opens with the pur- 


chase of a house, thru the help of a build- 
ing association, is a chronicle of the life 
of the average working man, his simple 
joys and sorrows, his financial difficulties 
and small temptations, but most of all his 
stern integrity and faithful service. Peter 
is a worker in a machine shop, Sally is the 
home maker and mother, and it is Sally 
who gives the story life and color. A clean 
and wholesome novel giving a picture of 


average people anywhere in the United 
States. 
Snaith, J. C. Cousin Beryl. 1929. 


325p. Appleton, $2.50. 


An amusing tale somewhat reminiscent 
of Araminta. Beryl, the daughter of the 
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vicar, has suffered at the hands of Lady 
Cornelia, the grand personage of the county, 
but coarse and bombastic. In a London 
publishing house she finds her  oppor- 
tunity, writes a successful and audacious 
novel which satirizes Lady Cornelia and 
her two sons—and then falls in love with 
one of the sons. 


Train, Arthur. Illusion. 1929. 32I1p. 


Scribner, $2.50. 


Entertaining, but not important, story of 
a young vaudeville actor who for a time 
poses as a member of smart society. Ends 
sensibly with his return to his own world. 


Historical 


Austin, F, Britten. A saga of the sea. 
1929. 287p. Macmillan, $2.50. 


—— A saga of the sword. 1929. 322p. 


Macmillan, $2.50. 

In these two volumes the author presents 
panoramic pictures, in the first of ships, 
from the time of Odysseus to the ironclad; 
in the second of war. In story form. Ap- 
peared in Saturday Evening Post. 


Clark, Ellery H. The strength of the 
hills. 1929. 350p. Crowell, $2. 


Historical novel of the time of Andrew 
Jackson. A well-told, first-person narrative 
that should hold the interest of high school 
students of history. 


Evarts, Hal x Tomahawk 
1929. 319p. Little, $2. 


A good romance of the days of border 
warfare when settlers were pouring into 
the middle west, with a young woodsman 
who had spent four years as a_ captive 
among Indians as the hero. 


rights. 


Hatch, Richard Warren. Into the wind. 
1929. 3862p. Macmillan, $2. 

The sea has an irresistible attraction for 
young John Bradford in spite of his 
mother’s determination to keep him on the 
farm. But it is as a ship builder that he 
finds his real vocation. Well-told story of 
New England a century ago. 


Murray, D. L. The bride adorned. 1929. 


300p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


A well written story of Italy a. the time 
of Garabaldi’s struggle against the papacy. 
Angela Craven, an ardent supporter of 
Victor Emanuel falls in love with Count 
Camilio, a member of the Papal guard. 
The two young people are fine and sincere 
and deeply in love, but their conflicting 
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loyalties keep them apart. Interest in the 
story is heightened by remembering that 
the voluntary retirement of the pope, which 
has just been broken, began at this time. 
Santangelo, Paolo Ettore. Attila. 1929. 

3836p. Crowell, $2. 

A novel of the fifth century describing 
the descent of the barbarians on Italy. 
Translated from the Italian. 


Mystery 


Booth, Charles G. Gold bullets. 
306p. Morrow, $2. 
A rapid-fire melodrama in which the ele- 
ments of a western novel are mixed with a 
murder mystery. 


1929. 


Octavus Roy. The May day 
mystery. 1929. 291p. Appleton, $2. 


A detective story in a college setting, 
lightly done with humor and romance. 


Cohen, 


Connington, J. J. Grim vengeance. 


1929. 305p. Little, $2. 


A better-than-average story by the 
author of The mystery at Lynden sands and 
The case with nine solutions. 


Dilnot, George. The black ace. 
2938p. Houghton, $2. 
By a London journalist who has written 
a book on Scotland Yard. A thriller. 


1929. 


Propper, M. M. The strange disappear- 


ance of Mary Young. 1929. 326p. 

Harper, $2. 

Mystery with an unusual solution. 
Schisgall, Oscar. Barron Ixell: crime 


breaker. 1929. 346p. Longmans, $2. 
Four stories, introducing a new super- 
sleuth of the Holmes school. 


Terhune, Albert P. The secret of Sea- 
dream house. 1929. 340p. Harper, 
$2. 

A good mystery story with scenes laid in 
the Florida Everglades. 


Short Stories and Sketches 


Lockhart, J. G. Mysteries of the sea. 
1929. n.d. 254p. Stokes, $1.50. 


A collection of true tales of mysterious 
disappearances and other happenings at 
sea that have never been explained. Pub- 
lished in the Nautilus Library, which also 
includes Seamen all, by E. Keble Chatter- 
ton. 
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Munro, H. H. (Saki) The square egg, 
and other sketches. 1929. 276p. Vik- 
ing, $1.75. 


A biographical sketch by the author’s 
sister opens this volume of the writings of 
Saki, a series in which discriminating 
readers have been finding much delight. 
Several prose sketches and three plays 
complete the contents; not important apart 
from the biography. 


Van Buren, Maud and Bemis, Katharine 
I. Easter in modern story. 1929. 
309p. Century, $2. 


Stories by Eugene Field, Florence Morse 
Kingsley, Basil King, Anton Chekhov, 
Henry Van Dyke, Zona Gale, and others— 
all in some way expressing the spirit of 
Easter, if not all bearing directly on Easter 
day. 

The most recent volume in the series is 
Father in modern story, a welcome selec- 
tion, since there is little collected material 
on the subject. 


Children’s Books 
For Little Children 


Brown, Abbie Farwell. The lonesomest 


doll. 1928 81p. Houghton, $1.75. 

Reprint of a favorite story. The illus- 
trations by Arthur Rackham are for the 
most part black and white drawings some- 
what out of his usual vein. 

See Booklist 25:173 Jan. '29. 


Francis, J. G. The joyous Aztecs. 1929. 
43p. illus. Century, $1.50. 


The drawings in this book are _ copied 
from fragments of actual Aztec carvings. A 
worthy successor to the Book of cheerful 
cats. 


Kalkar, Georg. 
tle pigs, 
$1.50. 

In this and a companion volume, Raggle 
taggle bear, two picture books from the 
Danish are presented. The pictures are by 
Louis Moe; the versification of the Danish 
translation by Frank Ernest Hill. 


Adventures of three lit- 
unp. illus. Longmans, 


Lenski, Lois. Two brothers and their 
animal friends. 1929. 122p. illus. 
Stokes, $1.50. 


What happened to two brothers who 
“went for a walk down the dusty road.” 
An excellent picture book for children just 
beginning to read. 
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Orton, Helen F. Queenie, the story of a 
cow. 1929. 119p. illus. Stokes, $1.25. 


A small attractive picture book for little 
children, with an entertaining story. By 
the author of The little lost pigs. 


Stevens, Reba Mahan. What to do the 
whole year through. 1929. 193p. 
illus. Lothrop, $1.50. 790 


Jane’s mother is always ready with a 
fascinating occupation for Jane and her 
playmate Mary. The two little girls make 
unusual paper dolls, a unique house for 
Jenny Wren, May baskets in no time out of 
nothing, a scrap book house. After doing 
these and other interesting things, they 
end the year by making picture books for 
the orphanage babies. Mothers less_ re- 
sourceful than Jane’s will welcome the book, 
and children can easily follow the simple 
directions. 


Folklore 
Berry, Erick. Black folk tales. 1928, 
80p. illus. Harper, $2. 398 


The Haussa story-teller’s tales are worth 
retelling and Erich Berry’s versions of them 
have freshness and charm. “A _ story, a 
story! Let it be told, let it be told!” be- 
gins the first tale, and straightway the 
story is told, with no unnecessary prelim- 
inaries or deflections. Birds, insects, and 
animals, both strange and familiar, play the 
principal parts in the stories. 


Gilmore, Melvin R. Prairie smoke. 1929. 
208p. Columbia Univ. Press, $2.50. 
970.1 


Valuable for its Indian folklore material 
and information about Indian customs and 
beliefs. Could well be used in adult col- 
lection as well as juvenile. Probably would 
be used for reference rather than as a 
book that the child would choose to read 
through. 


Lang, Andrew. The Lang fairy books. 
Crown ed. 15v. 1929. 404p. Long- 
mans, $1.50 ea. 398 

A new edition in which the more popular 
titles, the Red, Blue, Green and Yellow, 
are printed from new plates. The paper 
is good and the bindings are in colors to 
accord with the titles. 


Price, Margaret Evans. Legends of the 


seven seas. 1929. 168p. illus. Har- 
per, $2.50. 398 
Twenty-one legends of the sea drawn 


from the folk literature of various coun- 
tries. 
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Poetry 


Come _ Christmas. 
Stokes, $1.75. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. 

1928. 62p. illus. 

821 

A small, but delightful, book of Christ- 

mas poems, with pictures by Rachel Field. 
See Booklist 25:170, Jan. ’29. 


Hutchinson, Veronica S. comp. Chimney 
corner poems. 1929. 115p. Minton, 


$2.50. 808.1 


An anthology for very little children, in- 
cluding both older and modern writers. 
Delightfully illustrated by Lois Lenski. 


Information 


Brinkerhoff, George I. and Rowe, Ce- 
lena. Safety first stories. 1£28. 
186p. illus. Longmans, $.88 614.8 


Stories designed to teach lessons in ac- 
cident prevention. Suitable for about sec- 
ond and third grade. 


Jeanette. 
1929. 


A daughter of the 
324p. Harper, $2.50. 

921 
A biography of Madame Roland for 
young people. Gives’ interesting details 
of Parisian home life just before and dur- 
ing the Revolution. 


Eaton, 
Seine. 


Kneen, Orville H. ed. Young pioneers 
on western trails. 1929. 3111p. 
Stokes, $2. 917 


Unusual source material, extracts from 
the diaries and journals of five youthful 
explorers: Samuel Hearne, first overland 
to the Arctic; Alexander Mackenzie, first 
overland to the Pacific; Zebulon Pike, first 
into the great southwest; James Ohio Pat- 
tie, from Yellowstone to Mexico City; and 
Kit Carson, master scout of the west. All 
were young men, under thirty, at the height 
of their careers. 


Parker, Bertha M. The book of elec- 


tricity. 1928. 314p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $1.50; school ed. 92c. 621.3 
A book of well organized information 


for children of the sixth to eighth grades. 
See Booklist 25:172, Jan. ’29. 


Stoddart, Julia T. E. Strange birds at 


the zoo. 1929. 169p. illus. Cro- 
well, $1.50. 598 
Stories about the more unusual birds 


found in the zoo. Instructive and inter- 


esting. 
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Stories 


Crew, Helen Coale. Alanna. 1929. 


2338p. Harper, $2. 

Story of an Irish girl who crosses the 
ocean and makes a place for herself in 
America. Excellent picture of life in a 
small Irish village. 


Eaton, Walter Prichard. Boy Scouts on 


the Green Mountain trail. 1929. 

8317p. illus. Wilde, $1.75. 

Another of the author’s good _ stories 
about real boys. Gives a good idea of 


what hiking on the Long trail is like. 


Ford, R. Clyde. Sandy MacDonald’s 
man. 1929. 207p. Michigan School 
Service, inc. (Eau Claire Bk. and 
Sta. Co.) 

This story of young James MacDonald, 
who sets out from Mackinac for the Wis- 
consin country as_ representative of his 
uncle, known as the King of the Freetrad- 
ers, gives a vivid picture of life in the fur 
trading days. Well told and a contribu- 
tion to local material. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, ed. Girl of Tiptop 
and other stories. 1929. 3832p. Lit- 
tle, $2. 

These stories selected from the Youth’s 
Companion deal with girls in different kinds 
of crises. Girls from East and West meet 
and difficult adjustments are made A 
mad race on skiis down the hillside saves a 
life. Judy secretly conquers Hammerhead, 
the outlaw horse, Beatrice rouses the town 
to the need of a new hospital. Will ap- 
peal to a variety of girls. 


Stephens, C. A. Katahdin camps. 1929. 
254p. Houghton, $1.75. 
A camping story that older boys who 


have had some experience as scout leaders 
or camp counselors will enjoy because it is 
told from an adult point of view, with a 
touch of humor. 


Thompson, Edward H. Children of the 
cave. 1929. 250p. Marshall Jones, 
$2. 


A mystery and adventure story that will 
introduce children to some of the archaelo- 
gical treasures of Central America. 


Walker, M. Benson. Scottie, the true 
story of a dog. 1929. 242p. Cro- 
well, $2. 


A good dog story. Will help meet the 
constant demand for animal stories. 
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New Editions 


Aesop’s fables; illus. by Nora Fry. 136p. 
McKay, $1.50. 398 


An edition with large clear print and 
zood illustrations. 


Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s adventures in 
Wonderland. 1929. 200p. _ illus. 
Macmillan, $1. 


The latest title in Macmillan’s Little Li- 
brary. Has 42 of the Tenniel illustrations. 


James, Will. Smoky. 1929. 2638p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


In Scribner’s Illustrated Classics. 
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Sandburg, Carl. Rootabaga country. 
1929. 258p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


Selections from the two Rootabaga books 
with humorous illustrations by Peggy Ba- 
con. 


Reissues of books that have been 


out of print 
Bigham, Madge A. Merry animal Tales. 
1929. 186p. illus. Little, $1.50. 398 
Lagerlof, Selma. Christ legends. 272p. 
illus. Holt, $1.75. 232 


Wilkinson, Andrews. Plantation stories of 
old Louisiana. 1929. 338p. Page 


398 
Wilmot-Buxton, E. M. Stories of early 
England. 240p. Crowell. 398 


A. L. A. MIDWINTER MEETINGS 


The Midwinter Meetings of the American Library Association will be held at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 30 and 31. 





NOVEMBER BULLETIN 


The November Bulletin, as usual, will contain the report of 
the Wisconsin Library Association meeting. It may be some- 
what delayed in publication due to the time required to prepare 
this material. 








